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‘‘Nubian”’ is the word recognized by ladies and dry-goods dealers 
everywhere as representing the highest grade, absolutely fast black 


Cotton Dress Lining. 


The firm, substantial material makes it fully equal to the demands for lin- 
ing expensive gowns, and yet the cost is low enough for its use in any dress. 


[were NUBIAN 
FAST 
BLACK 


COTTON LINING 


It will not become limp like 
cheap linings but holds the dress 
in shape, maintaining the original 
style and fit. 

The Black is positively un- 
changeable and will not 
Crock or Discolor by Perspi- 
ration. It can always be depended upon and the reputation of Dress- 
makers and Dealers is enhanced when they recommend “Nubian Linings.” 





UNCHANGE ABLE BY WASHING OR DUPOSURE, 
WILL NOT CROCK OR FADE BY AGE. 








This Trade-Mark is on the Wrapper of every Bolt. 


For Sale at all Dry-Goods Stores. 


“Ek Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 


—" 


to the 
Front. 
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Cming On means for Bicycles what it means 
for firearms—the Standard of Excellence. 


Remington reliability is the feature of the ««Remington”’ Bicycle. 
Repair shops do not flourish because of Remington mistakes. 


The wonderful facilities of the great Remington Arms Co. are all at the service of ‘‘Remington’”’ 
Bicycles. The same perfect knowledge of materials, the same high degree of proficiency in work- 
men, the same scientific accuracy of adjustment and proportion that are devoted to its world- 
renowned rifles and guns are applied to its Bicycles. 


Is it Strange that “Remingtons” are to the Front? 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue—FREE. 
Agencies Arranged in Unoccupied Territory. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., - - 313-315 Broadway, New York. 





Lowney Building, World’s Columbian Exposition. 


[OWNEY’S 


CHOCOLATE BONBONS. 


‘*‘NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. make more Chocolate Con- 
fections than any other house in the United States. 


Send 10 Cents in Stamps for Package of Samples. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO,., 120 High St., Boston. 
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WIGHTANCHOR 
(POTTONS ANCHORA® BRAND. 
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Bleached and Unbleached. 


The Standard Muslin for all Household Purposes. 
Made in all widths and for sale by all the 
Leading Dry Goods Houses. 
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DOROTHY’S 


EASTER. 


BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 





“ RE you tired ?’’ questioned Dorothy Lewis, | maker Lewis’s!’’ continued Mabel, in an assumed | “Girls,’’ Mrs. Lewis said, as she sat down to | 


‘ 


“Does it mean Clothes to you allP” 


as Lilla Newton came slowly into the | bashful whisper. Lilla sprang forward and flung 


sunny sitting-room, with its yellow-painted floor | 


and braided mats. 

“Rather!” sighed Lilla, dropping into the big | 
wooden rocking-chair toward which Mrs. Lewis, | 
never slackening the pace of her swift needle, 
beckoned her. 

“These rehearsals mean work, I can assure 
you,” Lilla went on. ‘It has seemed to me that 
I never should get those children trained in their 
recitations well enough to appear in public, and I 
know Miss Monroe felt discouraged about the 
music. But everything comes right in the end, 
if one is but. patient, they say.” 

“The concert is to be a success, then?’ said 
Dorothy, taking her work from beneath the foot 
of the sewing-machine, which she had run in a | 
subdued fashion during Lilla’s speech. ‘The 
basque is ready, mother,”’ she added, throwing it 
across a chair beside Mrs. Lewis. 

“Oh, it is going to be an immense success,” | 
Lilla answered, as she began to remove her cloak. 
“The children will be too sweet for anything, and 
as for the music—well, Doro, you’ll hear it all 
to-morrow.” 

Dorothy bent her head very low over her work- 
basket in search for the thread she needed, and 
did not reply. 

‘You don’t mean to say I’m going to wear that 
dress to church to-morrow, Dorothy Lewis?” 
Lilla’s voice had a slightly petulant ring. She 
was now waiting to try on the waist Mrs. Lewis 
was examining. 

“Your dress will be at your home by ten 
o'clock to-night,”’ said Mrs. Lewis, quietly. 

“Oh dear, how you two will have to rush! 
Why didn’t you start it earlier? What makes 
you work so ?”’ 

‘Necessity!’ replied Mrs. Lewis. There were 
times when Lilla Newton’s thoughtlessness made 
her set her teeth tightly together, and, as she told 
Dorothy, ‘‘keep desperately still.” 

“You know there was Ellen Cleary’s jacket— 
and Miss Monroe’s wrap—and—”’ began Dorothy, 
half-apologetically. 

“Ah, yes, all engaged before mine!’’ laughed 
Lilla. ‘I don’t care, if only the dress is home in 
season for me to appear at church in. , 

“Fits lovely, doesn’t it ?”’ she went on, whirlin; 
around in front of the tall glass over the work- 
table. 

“Goodness! there comes Mabel Bailey now, 
and I didn’t want her to see this dress till I wore 
it to church. I suppose, though, it can't be 
helped.” Lilla spoke in a tone of deep disappoint- 
ment. 

“He is risen! He is risen!’’ hummed Mabel 
Bailey, in the narrow entry. “Please may I 
come into the sanctum sanctorum, ladies?’ she 
deprecatingly asked, holding the door slightly 
ajar and showing only her two eyes against the 
edge of the jamb. 

“Come in! come in!” 

“But Ellen Cleary and Bess Bancroft are here, 
and they wish to come, too, and behold what 








heathen orgies Lilla Newton is a-holding at Dress- 


wide the door. The girls, laughing, tumbled into 
the room. 

“Oh, doesn’t it fit beautifully ? What a delicate 
tint! To think of keeping us from seeing that 
heavenly fabrication!’ the girls almost shouted, 
one after the other. 

‘Isn’t the music for Easter just divine this year, 
girls?’ said Mabel, when the furore over Lilla’s 
new gown had subsided a little. 

“Divine is a feeble word!"’ exclaimed Mabel. 

‘“*Why, I don’t know about that,’’ remonstrated 
Mrs. Lewis. 

“You haven’t heard Winifred Alden sing, fair 
lady of the thread and scissors. It seems as if 
there were no word to describe it,’’ interrupted 
Mabel, perched on the table awkwardly dangling 
her feet. 

‘Where she found that voice, who taught her 
how to use it, are two of nature’s great problems. 
I can’t solve them,’’ rather soberly subjoined Bess 
Bancroft, from the top of the wood-box. 

“‘Why, she sings in a way to draw the very 
heart and soul from one’s body,”’ cried Ellen 
Cleary, ‘‘and she is—girls, what is Winifred 
Alden ?”’ 

“Frivolity personified !”” answered Mabel. 

‘Sum total of Winifred Alden: Frivolity and a 
Voice. Well, the Voice equips her better than 
some other young women I’ve occasionally met 
during my brief career,’’ said Dorothy. Her 
words had a suspiciously sarcastic coloring. 

“Are you insinuating, sharp Dorothy Lewis, 
that any of the brilliant cotérie present may be 
sum-totalled by the first half of Miss Alden’s —” 

Mabel broke off to jump down, rush across to 
Dorothy’s chair by the window, and give her a 
vigorous shake. Dorothy laughed. 

“But how can one sing a thing as if one felt it 
with all one’s soul, and at heart not have one 
genuine spark of emotion ?’’ blunderingly queried 
Bess. 

“Speak of angels!’’ called Lilla, whose eyes 
had glanced over the top of the sash-curtain. The 
words had scarcely left her lips before Winifred’s 
knock was heard at the door. 

“Ig Lilla Newton here ?’’ she inquired, as, at 
Dorothy’s invitation, she stepped into the bright 
room. ‘Ah, there you are, Lilla! Miss Monroe 
thought she understood you to say you were 
coming up here. She wished me to give you 
your copy of the exercises you left at the vestry, 
and she would like to know if you'll go early to 
church in the morning to hear Miss Allison’s class 
rehearse once more? Miss Allison is quite ill.’’ 

“Qh dear! and I’d planned not to get up till 
the very last moment—just in season to dress for 
church! I begin to think Sunday-school concerts 
a nuisance. What good do they do, anyhow ?”’ 
Lilla muttered, in a decidedly cross tone. 

“They must tend to promote a community of 
interest—kindly feeling in a common cause,” 
suggested Mrs. Lewis, speaking with her mouth 
full of pins. 

“Community of unkindly feeling quite as 
often!’’ ejaculated Lilla. ‘I suppose I'll go.” 





Then she added, blushing at her ill-humor, 

“Tell Miss Monroe, Winifred, I'll surely 

be there. I—I shall be pleased to avcom- 
modate Miss Allison.” 


“I understand, Winifred, | 


you are to sing in the morn- 
ing. I wish I might be 
there to hear you,’’ Doro- 
thy put in, pleasantly, as 
she basted a long seam. 

“What! Aren’t you go- 
ing to be there, Dorothy 
Lewis ?”” the astonished 
girls exclaimed, looking at 
her as if they thought her 
mind was wandering. 

“I think not,’’ Dorothy 
gravely answered, shaking 
her head. 

“But why ?”’ 

‘*Because it’s Easter.”’ 

The girls gazed blankly 
at one another. Mabel won- 
dered in a vague way if 
Dorothy had any old-fash- 
ioned’ scruples against the 
observance of Easter. But 


to be the case. There must 
be some other reason which 
she did not avow. 


make a few alterations in Lilla’s waist, ‘‘what does 
Easter mean to you? I'd really like to know.” 

“T can easily tell you what it means to me,” 
joined in Lilla, quickly. ‘Just like Christmas, 
or Thanksgiving, or Children’s Sunday, it means 
work and fuss and bother and anxiety and—and 
at the last, perhaps—a certain amount of gratifi- 
cation that things go off so well, after all.’ 

“I’m not of the few who do the hard work, so 
it means to me enjoyment of a delightful musical 
entertainment, an extra fine sermon from Mr. 
Carroll, my father’s periodical presence in the 
family pew, and a complete new outfit of clothes,” 
came from Ellen Cleary. 

“It means clothes to me, too,’ followed Bess 
Bancroft. ‘‘Not a complete outfit, but the 
sweetest new bonnet and gloves and —”’ 

“It means last year’s dress made over for me. 
This year it means Miss Monroe totea,’”’ Winifred 
Alden thrust in. ‘And the dearest little toque —”’ 

‘“‘Does it mean clothes to you all ?”’ interrupted 
Dorothy. 
without any of your pretty, new 
embellishments ?”’ 

“In that case I should be 
tempted to stay at home,” mur- 
mured Bess. 

“TI know I couldn’t sing well 
without that toque!”’ earnestly 
replied Winifred. 

“And Mabel?’ Mrs. Lewis 
threw a searching glance at the 
bright-faced girl. 

“It ought to mean the new 
life, I know, Mrs. Lewis, but 
I’m afraid it means to me, as to 
the rest, the old, old life of —’’ 

“Of vanity, vanity!” inter- 
jected Dorothy, with a harsh 
laugh. ‘You see how it is, 
girls; you are all thinking of 
Easter as a time of display. 

Well, that’s what I think it, too, 
and as I’ve nothing whatever to 
display, I’m going to stay at 
home. % 

“‘Yes,”’ she continued, seeing 
the surprised expression on the 
girls’ faces, ‘‘I’ve not even a new 
pair of gloves, and my winter 
ones are soiled and worn. These 
are the only shoes I own. 
Handsome, aren’t they? As 
for bonnets or dresses or jackets 
—’’ Dorothy abruptly stopped 
and made her busy needle fly 
faster and faster. 

The girls seemed shocked at 
Dorothy’s rough tone. 

“Oh, but, Dorothy!’ remon- 
strated Bess Bancroft. 

‘Would you go to church in 
those boots?’ Dorothy swiftly 
flashed. 

“lf—if I had no better,” Bess 
faltered, in momentary hesitation, 


that was not at all likely | 


| consider this question. 


“Suppose you had to go to service | 





| as she recollected her recent declaration. Dorothy 
sniffed in scorn. 

“I knew you didn’t—not one of you—care for 
| Easter as Easter. 1 knew it was simply opportu- 
nity for you to indulge your vanity. Not one 
| thinks of anything but clothes—clothes—clothes. 

I hate the sight and sound of them!”’ 

Dorothy did not realize how passionately she 
| spoke. ‘The girls’ merry faces grew sober. 
| “Sunday after Sunday,” Dorothy went on, ‘‘you 
| listen to Miss Monroe’s talks, and pretend to think 
|them all true, and—and—I wonder if Miss 
| Monroe herself is all outside, too?” Dorothy’s 
voice had now reached a high, defiant pitch. 

**You had better let Miss Monroe alone,’ came 
in indignant protest from Mabel. ‘She’s not 
responsible for the shortcomings of us girls, and 

her name need not be brought into this discussion 
|at all, except in mentioning the fact that Miss 
| Dorothy Lewis has also sat, Sunday after Sunday, 
| under her instruction. 

“Oh, I own up, you’ve hit us hard and fast, 
| Dorothy. I confess openly to my share of the 
frivolity. We are going to church to show our 
pretty new clothes. Yes, it’s all inordinate love 
of display, as you say; but I'd like to have you 
make me comprehend, Dorothy, how it is any 
more praiseworthy to stay at home because you 
| have not any new clothes, than it is to go because 
you have. It strikes me the propelling forces are 
| one in principle, and that, you tell us in plain 
English, is vanity.” 

“I know it,’’ Dorothy shortly replied, the flush 
fading from her cheeks, her fingers nervously 
trembling as she plied the constant needle. ‘But 
I fail to see why my wishing to stay at home 
should so shock you all.”’ 

“I think, Dorothy,’’ Mrs. Lewis gently expos- 
tulated, ‘‘you are too hard upon the girls. The 
fact that they were shocked at your saying you 
should remain at home, and that in face of their 
own light interpretation of what Easter stood for 
to them, proves that the day means more than 
they supposed—that church and clrurch-going 
have a deeper signification than shows on the 
surface. 

“You'd better not argue the subject further, at 
present, but I wish each, by herself, would soberly 
I am confident you will 
all find that Easter has a broader import to you 
than the one you would each have us imagine 
from the words so thoughtlessly, perhaps flip- 
pantly, uttered.” 

With their vivacity completely subdued by the 
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turn of the conversation and Mrs. Lewis's serious 
manner, the bevy of young girls rose to go. 

After a moment’s delay, Mabel crossed the room 
to Dorothy’s chair, and leaning over it, kissed the 
upturned, astonished face. 

Dorothy fancied there were tears in the girl’s 
dark eyes. There were, surely, tears in her own 
eyes later, when, one by one, the other girls 
followed Mabel’s example, and one great drop 
splashed down upon her work, as Winifred Alden | 
—frivolous Winifred !—put her hand softly over | 
the needle-worn fingers and whispered low, “1 do | 
wish you’d come to hear me sing, Doro!” 

Mrs. Lewis added no comments, when the girls 
had gone. She saw that a leaven was at work 
that had best be left to its own will. 

In thoughtful silence, she and Dorothy stitched 
without ceasing, till Lilla’s gown lay before them 
finished. 

It was yet early—about nine o’clock—when they 
returned from Mr. Newton’s residence. They 
lingered along the main street, to gaze in at the 
lighted shop windows, many of them given entirely 
to the display of Easter novelties. The design on 
one little booklet held Mrs. Lewis’s attention. It 
was only a tiny raised grave, irregular and grass- 
grown. Over it was thrown a spray of snowy 
lilies. 

There was a catch in the mother’s breath, as 
she turned to her young daughter and tremulously 
whispered, ‘“Theo!’’ 

Gently pressing her arm, Dorothy stepped 
quickly into the store, and bought the inexpensive 
but dainty memento. Coming out, she slipped it 
into Mrs. Lewis’s hand. Her mother did not 
audibly thank her, but she clung closely to 
Dorothy as, with slow step, they moved down the 
short street. 

They were tender Easter verses of hope and 
faith that they found under the suggestive cover, 
when mother and daughter stopped a moment to 
examine them, just before Dorothy went to 
bed. The refrain of each was the old, old one, 
the burden of all the Easter gladness, ‘‘He is 
risen.”’ 

The poem, with the thought of the sweet-faced 
little brother who had been laid to rest under the 
winter snows, and over whose tiny grave the first 
slender shoots of the grasses were showing their 
golden tips, sent Dorothy to her slumber in a more 
kindly mood. 

She remembered it was because of Theo,—Theo, 
who needed doctors and nurses and expensive 
medicines, and who, in spite of them all, had 
faded away, at last,—that she, to-day, had no 
pretty Easter clothes. 

Clothes! Oh, what did they matter? How 
willingly would she have gone unshod, ragged, 
hungry, if the little face could have rested once 
more on its white pillow, if she could have heard 
again the patient voice murmur, ‘Doro, good 
Doro!” or felt the old clinging of those warm, 
loving hands! 

‘He is risen! He is risen!’’ floated in incessant 
refrain through her tired brain, as sobbing Dorothy 
fell fast asleep. 

The eastern sun was flooding her room with 
brightness when she awoke. Her mother had 





took pride in not having them. So, if you’ll only 
receive the clothes we give up, we shall all have 
humbled our spirits equally, won’t we? 

‘Lilla thinks her waist may be somewhat large 
for you, but you know how to alter it, and Ellen 
Cleary’s jacket will hide it to-day. We know 
that will fit, for you two are ‘of the same pro- 
portions,’ as our old school teacher used to phrase 
it. 

‘‘Bess Bancroft changed her gloves down town 
at Garrett’s to match your dress. Miss Monroe 
told her your number. Didn’t she give you 
gloves one Christmas ? 

“I had to call late last evening to find the size of 





Palestine, made manifest its glorious immortality 
surged anew, and throbbed with common pulse in 
the hearts of those young girls. Reverently she 
bent her head in thankful prayer. 


2 


A CORNER IN EGGS. 
Three young Plotters surprise one another at Easter 
Time. 





“There! That egg slipped right out of my 
fingers, and broke on the floor!’’ exclaimed Jenny 


| Brewer, in great distress. 


She was making ‘‘one-two-three-four-cake,”’ 


shoes you wore. You were in bed, fair Dorothy. | and this was the fourth egg. 


T exchanged mine at Smith’sfor you. Winifred’s 
toque had a pink wreath, but 
she knew you would not look 
well in it, so she substituted 
a white one, and we feel con- 
fident it will prove immensely 
becoming to you. 

“You will find a muslin 
handkerchief from Miss Mon- 
roe in the pocket of the dress. 

‘Dear Dorothy, we all send 
you our best love, and can we 
not, every one of us, try to let 
this Easter be the birth-morn to 
something better in our lives? 

Your true friend, 
Mase. S. Batvey.”’ 

Of course, Dorothy cried. 
Who could have helped it? 
She flung herself upon the bed, 
and the tears held full sway for 
a while, to be succeeded, as she 
rose, by the happy smiles. 
The smiles, in turn, changed 
to tears again, as she thought 
of Winifred’s pink wreath. 
She knew what that wreath 
had meant to Winifred. And 
Mabel’s new boots! She re- 
membered how few new things 
Mabel had. 

She began to dress. There 
was not a moment’s hesitation 
about accepting the girls’ gifts. 
She did not think of their being 
bestowed in charity, or rather, 
perhaps, she recognized by 
intuition the spirit of the true 
charity which is love. Side 
by side with the girls’ sacrifi- 
ciai offerings, she, too, laid 
down her own pride of poverty 
—that pride which makes one harsh in considera- 
tion, and ungenerous in judging the conduct of 
others. 

She was trying the effect of Winifred’s toque 
when her mother opened the door to call her to 
breakfast. 

‘Good morning, motherdie. Isn’t this a creation 
of art? And isn’t it just lovely of the girls ?’’ 
Dorothy heartily exciaimed. 

Mrs. Lewis’s anxious face relaxed into a smile. 

“I think it very kind and unselfish on their 





raised the curtains, and lying there, Dorothy 
could see that the sky was an unbroken blue. 
She half-fancied that if she listened long enough, 
she would hear the birds singing. She knew that 
below her window were the early daffodils and 
crocuses. 

‘It’s an ideal Easter!’’ she thought, the bitter 
feeling entirely gone. ‘I wonder if I—I do believe 
I shail—hear Winifred sing!’’ She laughed as 
she rose to a sitting posture. 

‘“‘Now, where does all this fragrance come 
from ?’’ she queried to herself, turning around. 
Suddenly, she gave an almost inarticulate cry of 
delight. On the stand by her bed was a glass of 
water, and in it a great spray of Easter lilies. 
Beside the glass lay a note. Bewildered, Dorothy 
opened it. There were only a few lines from Miss 
Monroe : 

“Dear LirtLe Frrenp Dorotuy. 

“T know you are coming to our beautiful Easter 
service to-day. Will you not sit with me during 
the sermon ? Lovingly yours, 

ANNE Mownroe.”’ 

Dorothy slipped slowly to the floor. As she did 
so, her eyes beheld greater wonders yet. Over a 
chair hung Lilla Newton’s soft, pearl-gray dress— 
the one they had carried home the night before. 
Across it lay a handsome black jacket and a pair 
of pearl-gray gloves. On the floor was a trim 
pair of stylish boots, while the daintiest of black 
lace toques was placed on the top of the old- 
fashioned bureau. 

And another note! Half-dazed, Dorothy took 
it from the square, cream envelope and read : 

“Our Dear Dorotuy. 

“We girls have been trying to follow your 
mother’s injunction to think, and we’ve come to 
the conclusion that Easter does mean more to us 
than we imagined. 

‘*As Mabel said, it symbolizes the new life, not of 
the flesh, but the spirit, and Miss Monroe says the 
life of the spirit is Christ, and Christ means unsel- 
fishness, thoughtfulness and love, and that if we 
attain a little of these things, we are coming near 
to Him and feeling the pulse of Easter. 

“Dear Dorothy, we talked it all over with Miss 
Monroe, and she understands everything, and we 
do want to destroy the vanity part of it, and we 
didn’t quite see how to do it, unless you, dear, 
would help us. You know you said you were like 


part,” she gravely replied; adding, ‘‘I am glad 
you understand each other now.”’ 

There were many bright and winsome young 
faces to be seen on the streets of the great town 
that sunny Easter, but none sweeter nor fairer 
than Dorothy’s. ‘The warm spring air senta soft 
color to her white cheeks. Her eyes brightened 
and darkened with the exercise of her brisk walk. 
Her'step fell with elastic firmness. 

Such a solemn calm as brooded within the walls 
of the old church, broken only by the rustle of 
dresses or the. soft tread of the worshippers as 
they slowly filled the seats! Miss Monroe held 
out her hand in silent greeting, as Dorothy stole 
with quiet step into the wide pew. The tender 
light, playing over the girl’s features, was in turn 
reflected from her own, and in her heart was an 
added sense of content. 

Mabel Bailey, forgetful of her heavy winter 
shoes, thought how beautiful Miss Monroe’s face 
was, and how sweet appeared Dorothy’s beside 
it. 

Ellen Cleary wore her last year’s jacket unflinch- 
ingly, and her expression softened, too, as she 
saw the happiness in Dorothy’s eyes. 

Lilla Newton and Bess Bancroft clasped each 
other’s hands with spasmodic pressure, as Dorothy 
entered the church, and Lilla whispered, ‘‘How 
glad we all are!’’ while Bess responded, with 
unmistakable sincerity, ‘‘Glad, indeed !’’ 

When Winifred Alden’s bird-like voice vibrated 
over the heads of that large congregation, scores 
of people turned to view the singer. Instinctively 
Miss Monroe turned, too. There was something 
in Winifred’s face she had never seen there before. 

“T believe it is soul!’ Miss Monroe said to her- 
self, again reaching out her hand to Dorothy, who 
felt her mood. 

Clear and full echoed those marvellous notes. 
Never had Winifred sung so well. Never had she 
so thrilled the hearts of her listeners. 

She sang to Dorothy, clearest of all, words of 
love, of hope, of faith. ‘‘He is risen! He is 
risen!’’ rang the triumphant refrain, in bell-like 
repetition from the singer’s lips. 

Miss Monroe glanced from one moved face to 
another. Mabel’s, Lilla’s, Bessie’s, Ellen’s, Dor- 
othy’s, and best of all, that fairest face above 
them—each shone with that same wonderful light. 

Miss Monroe knew that the divine life that, two 





us. If we took pride in having clothes, you, also, 


thousand years ago beneath the skies of distant 
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things. I have my eye now on my sister Kitty. 
She’s been in the store three or four times this 
| week, and every time she asks father for strips of 
| calico that will fade. She doesn’t want anything 
but what fades, and she won’t tell why. She’s 
got a dozen kinds already. Mother guesses it’s 
for patchwork, but I know better.” ° 
So Ben kept quiet and watched. The next 
morning early Jenny came in from the barn with 
two eggs. 
“I’ve got the eggs,”’ she said, looking at Ben as 
she laid them down. 
Some eggs are clear white, and some are tinted, 
according to the breed of the hen. None of these 
eggs were clear white; Ben noticed that. He was 





“There isn’t another in the closet,’’ said her 


“| brought these for you and your Mother.” 


mother. ‘Ben, run to the barn and see if you 
can’t find another egg for Jenny’s cakes.”’ 

“Oh! I'll go, mother,” said Jenny, hastily. 
“I know where to look better than Ben does.” 

“Oh no, you don’t!”’ exclaimed Ben, starting 
up. ‘I know where Feathertop goes to lay, and 
I know where Speckle’s nest is.”’ 

“I'd rather go,’ said Jenny; but Ben was 
already off to the barn. 

“You don’t want to leave your cake now your | 
hand is in,’’ said her mother. ‘You can grate 
nutmeg while you wait.” | 

Jenny grated the nutmeg rapidly, and then went 
to the door and called, ‘“‘Come, Ben, hurry! I 
don’t want but one!"’ 

Ben appeared at the barn-door with two eggs in 
each hand. “I could have found more, if you 
hadn’t hurried me so,” he said. “You didn’t 
bring in but two yesterday !” 

‘‘Where did you get these ?’’ asked his sister, 
eagerly. 

‘‘I found some in the barrel, and one in Feather- 
top’s nest, and I climbed up on the mow to old 
Speckle’s nest, but she was there, and she made 
such a fuss I couldn’t look in, and then you called 
me.” 

“You'd better let Speckle alone when she’s 
laying; she pecks.”’ 

“I know it,” said the boy, looking at a red spot 
on his hand. 

A little later, when the cake was in the oven, 
and none of the other children there, Jenny went 
quietly to the barn, climbed the mow, passed 
Speckle on her nest, and went to the far corner, 
where she plunged her hand down under the hay, 
close to the big beam, and counted. 

“There are four!’’ she said, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘I was so afraid Ben had found them!” 
Then, tossing the hay up loosely, she left the mow, 
and returned to the house. 

No sooner had she gone than Ben raised his head 
from behind the oat-straw on the other side of the 
barn. He had gone there for undisturbed retire- 
ment while he perfected a pop-gun, and for this 
reason had not called out to Jenny. But he did 
wonder what she went up on the mow for, since | 
she had not stopped at Speckle’s nest, but had | 
gone to the corner and put her hand under the 
hay. 

It did not take him long to find his own way to | 
the corner, and to thrust his hand cantionsly | 
down. 

‘“Whew!’’ he exclaimed softly, as he drew out 
a clean, white egg. ‘‘There are four of them 
hidden away! Now what is Jenny up to?” 

He did not say anything about his discovery, 
but at dinner-time looked at Jenny with a calm | 
smile that almost provoked her. That afternoon | 
he told his friend, Dick Hendry, whose father 
kept the store at the Corners. | 

‘‘Something’s up!’’ said Dick, ‘‘don’t spoil it by 
blabbing, but just watch. Girls are up to lots of 








not surprised afterward, when he made a sly trip 
to the haymow, to find that there were now seven 
clear white eggs hidden away. 

He started along the road to Hendry’s to tell 
Dick, and Dick met him half-way. 

“I’ve found out!’ were Dick’s first words. 
“The girls are going to make Easter eggs. Next 
Sunday is Easter, you know. J found an old 
receipt-book on the table, where Kitty had been 
reading, with a leaf turned down at directions for 
coloring eggs, by wrapping them in calico that 
fades and then boiling them. That’s what Jenny’s 
hiding eggs for. But you keep still, and we'll 
have some fun !”’ 

‘Well, Jenny’s got seven,’’ said Ben, ‘‘and I 
want to put a duck's egg among them to see what 
she'll say.” 

‘““No, don’t, she’ll move them if you do. 
wait, and let me plan!” 

Next day, Jenny had ten white eggs in the 
secret hiding-place under the hay, and by Saturday 
she had twelve. Kitty Hendry came over Satur- 
day morning, and asked Mrs. Brewer if Jenny 
could stay with her that evening, while her parents 
were out. 

“Now,” said Dick, while he and Ben talked 
this over in the woodshed, “you watch, and just 
before dusk go and get those eggs, and hide them. 
She’ll go after them before she starts for our 
house. You'll see.” 

‘*Won’t that be mean ?’’ asked Ben. 

‘“‘No, because you can give them right back, if 
she feels bad, and tell her it was a joke.”’ 

But Dick meanwhile was concealing a little plan 
of his own, even from Ben. He had, at great 
pains, after getting a dozen eggs from the store, 
pierced the shells and emptied them of their con- 
tents. He had gilded them with gold paint till 
they fairly shone, and these eggs were now hidden 
in the Brewer barn under an old wagon-seat, while 
he was biding his time. 

When, toward dusk, Ben visited the barn, and 
then, with stuffed pockets, made his way up to his 
own room to hide the eggs in his closet, Dick took 
advantage of his absence to hide the twelve golden 
eggs very carefully under the hay in Jenny’s 
secret corner. 

*‘There’ll be more than one person surprised, I 
guess,”’ he chuckled to himself. 

After that he and Ben hung about the barn, 
keeping watch. Their only supper was a few 
doughnuts which Ben brought out. 

Jenny, meanwhile, was up-stairs getting ready 
to go to Kitty’s. Missing a silk handkerchief 
which she wanted to tie around her neck, and 
remembering that she had lent it to Ben the 
evening before, she went to his room to find it. 

Opening the closet door, she saw the handker- 
chief on the floor, and stooping to pick it up, she 
found beneath it Ben’s old felt hat, full of eggs, 
pure white eggs, and yes! there were just twelve 
of them! Jenny was a quick-witted girl, with a 
spark of fun about her, and she saw through it 
all at once. 

‘Ben has watched me, and taken my eggs to 
tease me,” she thought. ‘Now I’ll tease Aim !”’ 

She took the eggs from the hat, and carrying 
them into her own room, concealed them in a 
drawer, which she locked, putting the key in her 
pocket. A few minutes later the boys»saw her 
going over to Kitty’s. They looked rather blankly 
at each other, and then followed slowly after her. 

When they reached the house, they found that 
Kitty and Jenny, with some other girls of the 
neighborhood, had taken possession of the kitchen, 
with pans and kettles of water boiling on the stove. 
At first the girls kept the boys outside, but Jenny 
pleaded for them, and they were admitted. 

“Only you mustn’t tell!’’ they were told. 
“We all want to surprise our folks at home 
to-morrow morning with colored eggs. You'll 
miss the surprise now, but you may help.”’ 

All the girls but Jenny had brought eggs. The 
boys watched her closely, but she was calm and 
smiling. 

,‘‘My part was to bring dye powders,”’ she said, 
“and I’ve brought red and blue and yellow. We 
can make green and purple by mixing.” 

It was a very lively and entertaining evening. 
Dyes were made, eggs were plunged into them, 
and all kinds of tints were secured. The calicoes 
that would fade were sewed around some of the 
eggs, and they were boiled, too, coming out at 
last with daisies and roses and mottled variega- 
tions upon them. 

The boys enjoyed it, and were of good service, 
lifting kettles on and off, and keeping up the fire 
until all was done. Then the eggs were divided 
equally, and all the girls had nine apiece to take 
home. 

As the party separated, Ben invited Dick to go 
over and stay all night with him. This kind of 
visiting was not uncommon between the boys, 
and Dick accepted readily. When the two went 
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up to Ben’s room, by moonlight, Dick asked | 
softly : 
«Where did you put Jenny’s eggs ?”” | 
‘“Hush-sh-sh! Her room is next this, and | 
she’ll hear. They’re in my closet This Ben | 
said under his breath. 
Early in the morning, just before sunrise, Dick | 
nudged Ben and woke him. 
«“Jenny’s stirring about in her room,”’ he whis- | 
pered. ‘Let’s get up before she goes to the barn.” | 
Before they were ready, however, they heard | 
her go down the stairs, unlock the front door, pass 
out, and close it behind her. Dick peeped between | 
the curtains. 
“She’s going down the road with a basket in | 
her hand,” he said. “I see through it! She's | 
taking an Easter egg to somebody. Now we'll} 


” 


slip out and hide in the barn. She’s sure to come | 
there when she gets back.”’ 
The two boys went out of the house as noise- 


“Why, they are golden Eggs.” 


lessly as they could, and concealed themselves in 
the oat straw. Meanwhile Jenny tripped happily 
along. The morning was beautiful, and her heart 
was full of glad and loving thoughts. She 
stopped first at the door of a little white house. 
Her Sunday-school teacher answered the gentle 
knock, and smiled upon her. 

“I brought these for you and your mother,”’ 
said Jenny, giving her six of theeggs. ‘I thought 
perhaps you would like them better this way than 
if they were colored. My own hens laid them.” 

“You dear little thoughtfulness!’’ said her 
teacher, kissing her. ‘‘What can be prettier than 
a snow-white egg for Easter ?”’ 

Jenny went next to the home of an invalid girl, 
who, when well, had been her schoolmate, and 
there left the remaining eggs, her Easter remem- 
brance. 

When this was done she walked home, enjoying 
the early sunshine, the sweet air and the thought | 
of Easter; but when almost at the gate her face | 
grew sober, and.a sudden fear entered her active | 
mind. | 

“After all,” she thought, “perhaps Ben was | 
hiding eggs, too. He may not have touched mine | 
at all, and I may have robbed him of his!” } 

She quickened her steps, and ran to the barn. | 
She climbed upon the mow, hastened to her hay- | 
covered corner, and put her hand down into its | 
recesses. 

She uttered an exclamation. Her hand was | 
touching eggs, and surely as many as twelve! 
Oh, how she had wronged Ben! The boys shook 
with laughter behind the oats. Jenny began to | 
draw out the eggs and place them in her basket, | 
thinking she must give them all to Ben. } 

‘*What’s she doing ?”” whispered Ben. 

‘‘Hush-sh-sh!”” murmured Dick. 

It was dark up in the corner of the barn, and | 





Jenny, though strangely puzzled by the lightness | and had gone ashore some fortnight or 


of the eggs, did not discover their color until she | 


slid down from the mow to the barn floor, right | topmast still 


where the sun shone in. Then she cried out 
aloud : 

“Why! They are golden eggs! What does it | 
mean ?”’ 

Ben, in bewilderment, and Dick, in an ecstasy, | 
now landed on the floor beside her. 

“They’re your Easter eggs, Jenny Brewer, I | 
guess !’’ said Dick, and his eyes looked so bright | 
and knowing that Jenny exclaimed at once, “You 
did this, Dick Hendry! 


“IT am so glad!’’ she added. ‘They are the | 





|on the hard sand of the shoal would furnish him 


“Where did you find them ?”’ asked both boys | 


together. 


“In an old hat!” she said, laughing; and then | 
she ran to the house with her basket of golden | 


treasure. 
“Talk about tricks, will you ?’’ grumbled Ben; 
but Dick only laughed. 
Mary L. B. Brancn, 


* 
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THE ROMANCE OF A SHOAL. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
A stranded Man rescues Others in being rescued himself. 


I will tell you a story about a man I once knew. | 
He was the eldest son of a Scotch baronet of old 
family, and when the most memorable of all his 
experiences befell him he was about three-and- 
twenty years of age. He went from London | 

on a holiday trip to a seaside town on 
the southeast coast of England. The | 
month was August—toward the close 
of it, when the shadow of September 
was in the air, and when you might 
sometimes hear a sullen noise of winter 
in the beat of the summer breakers dis- 
solving upon the sand. 

Directly opposite the town he visited, 
at the distance of about six or seven | 
miles, stretches the yellow line of the 
most dangerous shoal in the world—the | 
most dangerous, 1 say, because of the 
prodigious annual traffic in the historic 
waterway upon whose surface it seems 

_ to float. This shoal is called the Good- 
- win Sands. 

Let the name of the hero of this adven- 
ture stand as Matthew Lewis. On the | 
morning of the third day after his arri- 
val at Broadstairs, Mr. Lewis, seeing 
that the morning was fine, the sea 
smooth, the sunshine warm, and the | 
sky full of the promise of pleasant 
weather, walked down to the little, prim- | 
itive, tarry stump of pier with the inten- 
tion of killing an hour or two by rowing 
in a boat. He fell into conversation | 
with a waterman who lounged out of | 
the ‘Tartar Frigate Inn” as Mr. Lewis | 
stood viewing the sea. | 

“How far distant are the Goodwin | 
Sands ?”’ asked my friend. 

The longshoreman told him. 

‘About fourteen miles there and 
back,” said Mr. Lewis, eying the boat- | 
man’s wart-ridden face with a musing | 
countenance. ‘Five miles an hour and | 

a spell of rest; call it about four hours and a half.” | 

He looked at his watch, recollected that the | 
town was exceedingly dull, that his object in 
visiting the seaside was to spend on the water all 
the time he could snatch from meals and sleep, 
and that a visit to the Goodwins and a short walk | 





| 
| 


with something to talk about, and even to boast 
of on his return. 

He was a smart yachtsman, and in a fresh- 
water sort of way, ‘‘knew the ropes.”” He made | 
certain inquiries touching the tides, and then, step- | 
ping into the “Tartar Frigate Inn,” he obtained | 


a bottle of water, a small quantity of brandy and 





were uncovered, he grasped the lanyards of a 
shroud and vaulted over the rail. 
Mr. Lewis had inherited from his mother a 


poetic cast of mind, and whenever accident landed | 
| him in a novel situation, where there was no 
| danger, he loved to surrender himself to sensation 


and feeling. He sat down and realized that he 
was on board a brig wrecked to the very last 
extremity ; whose utter evanishment, as though 
she had been wrought out of smoke, could only 
be a question of a few days of calm weather, or 
an hour that afternoon of a gale of wind. 

He tried to conceive what his feelings would 
have been had he formed one of the crew of the 


| brig when she stranded. He figured an ugly sea 


breaking all about; the drenched shapes of sailors 
hanging in the rigging; if at night, the flight of a 
rocket from the deck, or the wild, tempestuous 
light of a flare-up contrived by setting an empty 
tar-barrel on fire; the approach of the lifeboat, 
and the anguish of hopes and fears which the 
heart would suffer in awaiting her arrival. 

Thus musing, hearing nothing but the fountain- 
like rippling of water upon the margin of sand 
and the melancholy song of the summer breeze in 
the remains of the rigging aloft, the time slipped 
away. 

He got up, quitted the wreck, and walked 
toward the spot where he had left his boat. Now 
was he horrified to discover that something more 
than time had slipped away. His boat was gone! 
He did not need to look long to see her; she was 
floating some few hundred yards off, towing the 
oar with her, and drifting away with the tide at a 
speed that every minute would increase. 

His consternation was profound. The menace 
was that of death, and of a death to be rendered 
more awful by cruel delay and tardy approach. 

He gazed in the direction of the Downs. Many | 
ships were assembled there. Galleys and punts | 
were crawling about amongst them, but everything | 
was far too remote to be of use to him. 

He looked round the sea. A distant sail 
gleamed here and there, and here and there some | 
iron tank of a steamer, with half her hull hidden, | 
plowed through the water with the grace of a | 
cart-horse’s trot. 

Mr. Lewis’s one hope of deliverance was that 
the boatman to whom the wherry belonged would 
be rendered uneasy by the long absence of his 
customer, and put off to seek him. 

The afternoon was now advancing, and the tide 
was beginning to make. The stealthy lift of the 
water had already buried a considerable portion 
of the sands in places. Mr. Lewis ate a biscuit, 
and then, understanding that there was no hope 
of saving his lifeexcept by climbing the mast of 
the wrecked brig, he walked to the vessel, and 
drawing forth his knife, cut off a length of rope 
wherewith to attach himself to the rigging. 

About this time the sky thickened in the south. | 
The wind came on to blow in sighs and pauses 
and little playful rushes, until presently it had 
settled into a steady, strong wind, with short, 
snapping seas rolling and worrying in snow along 
the whole line of shoal. Many clouds sailed up 
fast off the land of France. 

Mr. Lewis remained upon the deck of the brig | 
until the seas began to jump aboard. Then he| 
climbed into the foretop—a little platform that | 
provided him with a seat, where he found some | 
shelter for his back in the head of the mast. He | 





but not entirely hopeless. The mast stood bravely ; 
| the wind, too, was fast scanting. The tide was 
| ebbing; the nights, moreover, were short, and he 
could not question but that at daybreak some- 
thing would pass by close enough to perceive and 
take him off. His little stock of brandy and 
biscuits helped to support his strength. 

When the sands were hard and bare, 
descended the rigging to walk about, that 
might trudge the cramp out of his limbs and set 
his blood a-flowing. Whilst he paced vigorously, 
growing warm, with the exercise, ceaselessly 
casting eager looks about him in search of help, 
he beheld a pallid shadow drawing near out of the 
south. 

The moon was then hidden. Mr. Lewis stood 
straining his eyes. The satellite flashed out of 
the edge of a cloud, and in the ivory-white gush 
of brilliance Mr. Lewis spied a little cutter, help- 
less or abandoned, drifting broadside on to the 
sands. Her peak halyards had been let go, and 
her stay-foresail fluttered, half-hauled down. 

My friend waited until he thought she was 
within reach of his voice; he then put his hands 
to his mouth and roared out, ‘Cutter ahoy !”’ 

He was answered by a woman’s voice that came 
along in the now soft and gentle wind with the 
note of a shriek in it. He bawled again, advising 
whoever might be on board to let go the anchor 
before the vessel came ashore, and send a boat, if 
they had one, to take him off. The woman’s 
voice answered shrill and clear: 

‘‘We are four girls; we are quite helpless, and 
don’t know what to do. We have a boat, but we 
are unable to make use of her.”’ 

All this while the drift of the little cutter was 
tolerably rapid, and in twenty minutes from the 


he 
he 


| time of Mr. Lewis first perceiving her she sailed 


on to the bank and hung with her head looking 
southeast. 

Mr. Lewis stood close to the spot where she 
came ashore. She was a cutter of about fifteen 
tons, and he perceived by the moonlight that she 
carried a small punt in her gangway. Four female 
figures stood upon the after part of her deck—all 
young girls of eighteen or twenty so far as my 


| friend could tell by the troubled light of the night. 


The surf ran softly along the edge of the shoal 
and the little air of wind was nearly gone. 
‘““Whoever you are, come and help us!”’ cried 


| one of the girls. 


‘Have you no man on board?’’ called Mr. 
Lewis. 
“No. We are four young girls. We ventured 


The wind 
We 


’ 


for fun out of the port of Boulogne. 
rose, and we’ve been blown all this way here. 
don’t know where we are, and we are helpless.’ 

Without speaking a word Mr. Lewis walked 
into the water to the side of the little craft, and 
nimbly clambered to her deck. 

‘““Now,”’ cried he, ‘‘this is no time for questions 
or explanations. You are four young girls, but 
you must help me, and keep up your heart and do 
what I say, or we may be all drowned people 
before the sun rises.’’ 

He ran to’ the bow and found there a little 
anchor attached to its cable. He called to the 
four girls, and by their aid got the anchor, which 
might have weighed something over a hundred- 
weight, over the bow, where Mr. Lewis left it to 
hang. He then opened the little gangway, and 
still bidding the girls help him, he ran the punt 


a bag of biscuits, and stowed them in his coat | attached his white handkerchief to a shroud, and | smack-fashion into the water, and paddled her to 


pockets. He now walked down to the little | 
harbor, selected and hired a light, clean boat, | 
entered her, and rowed away out to sea, all alone. | 

Until he reached the Goodwin Sands nothing in 
any degree noteworthy occurred. The 
air was sweet and refreshing. The chalk 
cliffs shone in the morning light with 
a milk-white softness. Whatever Mr. 
Lewis’s eye rested upon he found 
idealized by distance, by the blue and 
silver splendor in the atmosphere, and 
by that wonderful sense of material 
spaciousness and human littleness 
which works like a spirit in the-mind’s 
perceptions and interpretations at sea. 

The long, serpentine sand-bank lay 
uncovered, hard, firm, gleaming yellow 
in its sinuosities into the southern’and 
northern distances. 

About a quarter of a mile from the 
spot where the nose of Mr. Lewis’s 
boat struck lay a wreck, buried in the 
sand to her covering-board. 

She had been a brig loaded with coal, 


so before this time. Her foremast and 
stood with the yards 
across, supported by the shrouds and 
backstays, and by the stays leading to 
the bowsprit, which forked at a con- 
siderable angle out of the sand. 

Mr. Lewis eyed the wreck yearningly. 
No imagination of shipwreck could 
have found such forlorn expression as 
that sand-buried, one-masted brig. 

He determined to get on the sand and 
walk to her, and made no donbt of 
effectually securing his boat by staking 


it blew out like a flag. He hoped this tiny signal | 

might attract attention ashore. 
But his handkerchief blew out in vain; no boat | 

put off to his rescue. Nothing came near him. 


the bow under the anchor. 

He regained the deck and lowered the anchor 
into the boat; then swiftly explaining his inten- 
tions to the girls, and telling them what to do, he 





“We are four young Girls.” 


loveliest I ever saw! I hope you won't mind my |an oar and attaching the wherry’s painter to The three lightships, moored at wide intervals and | jumped into the punt and sculled as far as the 


giving some away.” | 
With some embarrassment Ben now bethought 


it. This he did, and then walked to the wreck. | 


The nearer he approached, the less picturesque | 


all of them at a great distance, heeded him not. | 
The night drew down, cloudy, but clear in the 


himself of the eggs in his closet which he must land admirable he found her. Her gauntness | spaces between the shadows. The bright moon 


restore. ‘Your twelve eggs —’’ he began. 
“Oh, I have disposed of those!” said Jenny, 
gaily. ‘I have given six to my teacher, and six 





to Gracie Dow for Easter.” 





for the sight of a human skeleton, or the more | 
dreadful spectacle of a drowned mariner in his | 
clothes. Discovering that a portion of the decks 





| grew shocking; he caught himself glancing around | touched the troubled waters with a glance of 


splendor as she sailed into the wide lagoons of | 
deep, dark blue. 
Mr. Lewis felt wretchedly cold and miserable, | 





scope of cable attached to the anchor would admit 
of. He then threw the anchor overboard and 
returned to the little cutter. 

“This way, if you please,” he cried, “and help 
me as briskly as you can. I believe we shall save 
ourselves vet.”’ 

So saying he shipped handspikes in the windlass, 
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and they all went to work to heave the vessel off. | of the four young ladies from a situation of direst 
The weight of the five people, being forward, lifted | peril. 


the tail of the craft off the sand, and materially 
assisted the strain on the cable. 

After ten minutes of heaving, Mr. Lewis was 
overjoyed to find that they had started the cutter. 
Happily the anchor had dropped where its grip 
was good. 

They hove until the cable was up and down. 
Mr. Lewis, then spying two long sweeps or oars, 


threw them over, stationing two of the girls at one | 


and two at the other, and with his own hands, 
with his coat off and straining hard, broke out the 
little anchor. 

“Now pull!’’ he roared; and the girls, giving 
wey, swept the cutter out right athwart the delicate, 
soft blowing of the night air. 

My friend clapped his hands with delight, and 
lifting the anchor clear of the water, with a few 
revolutions of the windlass, made all fast and 
sprang to help at the oars. ‘They pulled until the 
shoal was a good half-mile astern of them. 


Mr. Lewis then mastheaded the foresail, and | th 


hoisted the peak of the mainsail, setting the sail 
properly, and went to the little tiller while the girls 
still ground at the oars. But as soon as he found 
the cutter under command, drawing away from the 
sands and holding her own, he requested the young 
ladies to throw their oars in. 

They did so, panting, and gathered about him 
with many signs of weakness and exhaustion in 
their manner. He, too, as he told me, now that 
he liad been miraculously delivered, felt half-dead 
from exposure in the rigging of the brig, and from 
long-protracted, keen distress of mind. It was 


impossible to distinguish faces, for now the moon | 


had westered and her light was dull. 

The girls’ story was this: Three of them were 
daughters of an English gentleman on a visit to 
Boulogne-sur-mer ; the fourth was a young French 
lady, an intimate friend of the family. The cutter 
belonged to the English girls’ brother. Out of 
wantonness, and fired by the desire to be talked 
about and looked at, the four young ladies had 
agreed to sail the yacht without help out of 
Boulogne harbor, cruise awhile off the coast and 
then return. 

They had sailed with their brother and imagined 

’ that they knew how to handle a boat. The French 
girl had assured them that she could steer incom- 
parably well. It is perfectly true that she man- 
aged to navigate the cutter between the two piers 
without running into either; but when they were 
at sea and the breeze took them, the young French 
lady lost her head, and the English girls saw that 
she did not know which way to put the helm as 
occasion required. 

They were blown out to sea, but their situation 
of distress was not noticed on shore. They had 
no knowledge of tacking; the breeze which had 
come on hard when Mr. Lewis was up in the brig’s 
mast blew dead off the Boulogne coast. The girls 
let go a rope or two, and they also let go the helm 
and the little cutter, sometimes giving her stern to 
it and sometimes her broadside, made as pretty a 
course as could have been contrived by a steers- 
man with the help of a compass card for the 
deadly Goodwin Sands. 

This was the young ladies’ story; and whilst 
they conversed with Mr. Lewis, who in his turn 
related his own experience, the day broke. Now 
they could see one another. 

The three English girls were pretty, but their 
faces were pale, and wore as complete an expres- 
sion of shipwreck as though they had been brought 
ashore in the life-boat from a hideous scene of 
storm and panic and drowning. The French lady 
was paler still than the English girls. Their 
names-—but that matters not. 

Mr. Lewis, giving the helm to one of them to 
hold, descended into the cabin to seek for refresh- 
ments, and found biscuits, fruit and other trifling 
matter in sufficient quantity to provide them all 
with a meal. 

The yacht had come ashore on the eastern side 
of the Goodwin Sands; and as Mr. Lewis pro- 
posed to carry the ladies toan English port—either 
Dover or Folkestone—he kept the little vessel on a 
westerly course parallel with the long line of 
shoal. 

Unfortunately the wind slackened and a dead 
calm fell; and to save the yacht from drifting 
ashore, Mr. Lewis was forced to let go the anchor. 
When this was done he half-masted a color, hoping 


that the distress flag would be seen across the, 


sands at Deal or Ramsgate. 

They lay until the afternoon in a dead calm, 
motionless at anchor, in all which time Mr. Lewis 
sought to keep up the spirits of the young ladies 
by assuring them that there was no danger, and 
by making them understand that even if their 
half-masted flag were seen a boat would occupy a 
long while in pulling round the southernmost limb 
of the shoal to get at them. 

About four o’clock a steamer was observed 
heading in their direction out of the south. She 
came along fast and direct. Mr. Lewis, putting 
the cutter’s telescope to his eye, told the ladies that 
the steamer was a tug, that there were several 
people on her bridge, and that he believed that she 
was out in search of the cutter. 

It proved as he conjectured ;.the tug, with the 
father and brother of the young ladies on board, 
drew close to the yacht. A boat was lowered, the 
party were promptly transhipped, and the tug 
with the yacht in tow started for Boulogne harbor. 

Mr. Lewis was cordially received and warmly 
thanked by the father and brother of the English 
girls, and much was made of him as the deliverer 


This is a true romance of the Goodwin Sands— 
| one of hundreds—in which, however, I am bound 
| to say there occurs but little moonlight and less 
| sentiment. The boat which had gone adrift and 
| left Mr. Lewis in the lurch was picked up and 
| towed to Broadstairs, and it was supposed that 
| my friend had been miserably drowned until his 
| landlady heard from him from Boulogne. 
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THE STORY OF A STATUE. 


By the Marquis of Lorne, in Collaboration with 
the Princess Louise. 


The Process of its making described.— The Sculptor 
at Work. 


Editorial Note. (On the fifty-sixth anniversary of the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, which occurred June, 1898, 
Her Majesty unveiled a statue of herself in Kensington 
Gardens, opposite the palace in which she was born, 
and in which she, then a girl of eighteen years, received 
e ministers who brought the news of her succession 
tothe throne. The unveiling was attended by a brilliant 





company, including nearly all the members of the 
royal family; and a special interest attached to the 
ceremony from the fact that the statue was the work 
of the Queen’s third daughter, Her Royal Highness, 
the Princess Louise, whose interest in art and literature 
is well known. At the request of the editor the fol- 
lowing article, describing the various processes of 
making a statue, was prepared for The Companion by the 
Marquis of Lorne, in collaboration with Her Royal 
Highness.) 

What are the circumstances which usually 
attend the erection of a statue and the process of 
its creation? First of all, there is 
some occasion for its appearance— 
perhaps a centenary celebration of 
an event. 

For instance, say that one hun- 

dred years after a battle some 
good people who believed that 
much good had resulted from the 
conflict wished to commemorate it. 
After much discussion and per- 
haps a more or less public dinner, 
they determined to have a statue 
made, and appointed a committee 
to procure its execution. 

At the request of this committee 
various sculptors sent in small 
clay figures as models of what 
each would do. From these de- 
signs the one deemed best was 
selected, the author of it was 
commissioned to produce the 
statue, and from time to time the 
committee visited the sculptor’s 
studio to see his methods of work. 

During the first few weeks they 
saw little but a general mess of 
planks, plaster, clay, and iron 
rods; for the sculptor was prepar- 
ing other works while beginning 
theirs. Gradually this took a 
shape that gave them no hint of 
what the final form was to be. At 
first it was like the rigging of a 
mast of a ship in hopeless entan- 
glement. This was the iron frame- 
work around which the clay model 
was to be built. 

In the course of a week or so 
this framework appeared as a 
crooked central bar standing uy- 
right, with several crosspieces of 
iron wriggling in apparent suffer- 
ing to left and right. The next 
time the visitors came, they found an immense 
chest, metal-lined and full of wet clay, which was 
being constantly supplied to the chest and as 
constantly taken out and applied by the artist to 
a great column of the stuff which now completely 
hid the greater part of the twisted iron rods. 

The ends of these rods still appeared from under 
their clay covering. It was evident that the work 
was progressing ; and one of the guests remarked 
that the ‘thing looked like a big grub with the 
collector’s pins sticking in it.”” But the sculptor 
only smiled, and asked his friend to come again a 
fortnight later. 

By that time the clay, which would fall to 
pieces but for the iron framework within, stood, a 
rude but intelligible figure. Now, under the 
artist's hands, a magical power seemed to give 
life to the senseless material, and very soon the 
first part of the work was complete. 

A beautiful, stern woman, the figure of Liberty, 
stood modelled in the clay. A helmet was on her 
head, and her hand was lifted, not to strike or 
warn, but to sheathe the sword that she was 
returning to the scabbard at her side. 

All the committee were now invited to come, 
and they entered the room one after the other, 
taking off their hats, and whispering together, for 
they felt a certain awe of the severe brows that 
looked down on them from under the helmet. But 
they were so well pleased with the results of the 
artist’s labors that they returned to the city, held 
a meeting, and .enthusiastically resolved that the 
money subscribed should be increased by their 
gifts, so that there might be a copy of the work in 
bronze, besides the copy in marble which would 
in any event be made from the clay. 

Now the sculptor had to call in the casters who 
work in plaster of Paris. Their task was to make 
a plaster duplicate of the figure which in its 
original material is destroyed; for the process, 
which must be pursued until a better be invented, 
is as I will describe. 

You will then understand that all the original 





work of a statue exists after a time only in copies 
made of other and totally different materials. 

The plaster-worker covers the whole of the 
clay figure as soon as the clay is quite dry, with a 
thick, white coating of the lime-like plaster of 
Paris. It is ground into a flour-like powder, 
which is carefully mixed with liquid. This is 
tqken in the hand, and with it the plasterers cover 
the whole of the model, dabbing it on the delicate 
features of the face, on the weapons, and on the 
dress indiscriminately but carefully, and with the 
utmost caution. As they dab it on, it dries, and 
more is added and yet more, until the coating 
made of it is changed into a thick, firm covzring. 

This again is increased in thickness by additional 
plaster until a thick mass of white, formless paste 
has set over and wholly concealed the beautiful 
statue. No one would know that there was a 
lovely form within. So the big, white cake is 
made to stand and harden. The object of all this 
proceeding is soon shown. 

While the plaster has been thus built up, wires 
or strings have been inserted in such a way that 
when these are pulled the plaster mass is cut into 
great solid parts or sections. The clay core of 
these parts is now taken out piecemeal. It cannot 
be taken out whole, and so the buried figure is 
destroyed, being dug out in handfuls. 

Perhaps one of you may some day find out 
some way in which the clay and the plaster may 
both be preserved. But up to this time no one 
has been able to do it. 





The impression of the clay model on the inside 


The Statue and its Sculptor. 


of the plaster sections had received in their 
hollows all the features the artist gave to the 
destroyed clay model. 

Where the helmet, the brows, eyes, nose and 
chin were in the clay, there they are imprinted on 
the mold of the plaster. All the parts that were 
convex—that is, that stood out—have left accu- 
rately similar holes or depressions or concavities 
in the mold. 

This plaster cover, thus carefully cut into 
sections by the wires that had been left in it when 
it was soft, is the mold. These parts are carefully 
put together again when the clay has all been 
removed; but a hole is left in the top of the mold, 
so that it is a big hollow thing, holding in its 
inside the shape of the old statue. 

Now what is the next process? Why was the 
hole left in the top of the white mold when its 
sections were again pieced together? For the 
purpose of making the statue again, and this 
time in fresh plaster. 

Now liquid plaster is poured into the hole, and 
through it flows down to the bottom of the hollow 
where the impression of the feet is, and then more 
is poured in until it rises to the knees and waist 
and fills the whole of the hollow space, the head 
and face being of course filled last. 

The new plaster thus entombed in the old exactly 
reproduces the prominences and depressions that 
the clay model made in the plaster mold. 

This filling in of the mold is a task requiring 
experienced and skilful labor, for the mold of old 
plaster has next to be cut away from the statue of 
new plaster which has been poured in. The wires 
left in the mold help the men to do this, but if the 
work be not carefully done the old stuff may take 
away with it in its removal some of the new 
plaster, and so leave the new model without 
sufficient to make perfect the eyelids, nose, lips or 
some other small projecting part. The material 
is brittle and awkward to handle. 
| When the plaster mold comes away it is 


| destroyed, just as the clay model is destroyed. 





This is one of the things that makes sculpture so 
expensive. People see a marble work and think it 
can all be done at once with a little chiselling, and 
with the employment of a few people to sit. But 
the various processes -are difficult and expensive, 
| and the result is reached after much trouble. 

If one wants to repeat a plaster cast—that is, to 
have more than one of the same figure—the artist 
has to go to further trouble in making what is 
called a ‘‘piece mold.’”’ Then fresh molds have to 
be made bit by bit, and kept to be pieced together. 
The first mold is destroyed, because one cannot 
get the plaster to break away easily in sections 
that can be used. 

Let us go back to the first plaster moid’s 
removal. With infinite care its pieces are taken 
away, and the cast or statue in plaster stands 
revealed. The good but dull color of the clay is 
gone, but the identical features in all their details 
shine forth in the pure, white, new plaster. 

It is a transformation, and one that is not 
wholly liked, for the clay has a peculiar charm 
which is not transferred to the white material. 

If the artist was satisfied with the plaster cast, 
and if the final work is to be in marble, he now 
prepares his studio to receive the great block out 
of which should be carved an exact reproduction, 
as far as human hand, eye, and mechanical 
appliances can reproduce anything, of the plaster 
cast. 

The mighty block was drawn on a stout wagon 
to his door, and then transferred by means of 
screw-jacks on rollers to a position close to the 
plaster cast. 

Then began a long and weary 
process. At first visitors might 
have supposed the workmen meant 
to break up the marble altogether, 
so vigorously did they hack and 
hew at it. But all the time they 
were shaping it as the sculptor 
had at first shaped the clay, for 
the design. * 

Slowly head and helmet and 
limbs were to be distinguished. 
Then the matter became one of 
“applied mechanics.’’ The sculptor 
had but to look on to see that mis- 
takes were not made, while the 
workmen applied finely-adjusted 
measuring rods, took certain 
lengths from certain points on the 
plaster cast, and applied the same 
measurements to the marble. ‘They 
bored down into its sparkling 
grain until the depth reached was 
the same as that recorded on their 
instruments as the depth told off 
in the case of the cast. 

They had only to chip and chisel 
away the marble to that mark. 
And so on all round, until each 
surface had been made to equal 
the surfaces on the plaster they 
were copying. 

Now came in again the master’s 
hand and eye. The little inequali- 
ties, the almost indefinable differ- 
ences which, however small, go to 
change the expression of a face, 
were apparent to his eye, although 
not to the eyes of the mechanical 
workers. 

So his chisel had now to come 
into requisition, and the little 
‘“chink-chink” sound of his fine 
| blows was heard hour after hour, until he got 
| rather tired of his own fine production. But the 

triumph was at hand, for he himself could at last 

see nothing that was left undone. The verdict of 
| his friends confirmed his pride. 
| Even the committeemen were delighted to pay 
| him the dollars they confessed he had well earned. 
| They recounted with pleasure also the number of 
| persons who had earned wages through the work. 
| The men who prepared the clay; those who 
| Obtained it; the plasterers, the quarrymen who 
| had hewn the marble, the carvers who had helped 
| 





to fashion it, the casters and people who had been 


| concerned in its removal, had all earned money 
| through the commission that had been given to 
the artist, who indeed did not make much by his 
success. 

Others besides those already enumerated had 
been employed, namely, the persons who had sat 


as models. One or two of them had been made 
to stand quiet so Tong that they had felt quite 
faint, for it is a curious thing that few men or 
women can stand silent and motionless without 
becoming faint! But none of them had got any 
harm, so the sculptor and all were happy. 

He would be particularly delighted if the repro- 
duction of the work in imperishable bronze were 
well done. For this work the plaster cast would 
be used as the basis for a ‘“‘piece mold” of about 
two inches thick, made of Caen sand. This would 
be backed by plaster of Paris about a foot thick, 
whose pieces or sections would be taken apart, 
dried, and put together again in the casting-pit of 
& properly-equipped bronze foundry. 

Into this mold a cast or “core” of clay-like 
composition would be run. The mold would then 
be taken away in pieces. Next the core would be 
thoroughly dried and every part of it reduced in 
size by scraping away as much of its material as 
would represent the thickness of the bronze casting. 

Again the mold would be built up over the core, 
| the two being held apart by stays of wire. The 
| molten bronze would then be poured into the space 
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between core and mold. Finally, the statue, after 
its removal from the mold, would be as much as 
possible cleared of the core, and finished by 
removal of its rough places, by cutting away 
the various marks of molding, and by giving 
greater sharpness of detail wherever this might be 
required. 

With all this well done the artist could be 
reasonably sure that his work and name would 
be known and liked for hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of years. Are not the Egyptian statues 
known in some cases to have been wrought four 
thousand years before this Christian era? And 
why should not the statues of our legislators far 
outlast their statutes ? 


—— 


IN THE FACE OF DEATH. 
A foolish Quarrel of Plainsmen, and its Outcome. 


“The horse is mine, and you nor any other man 
sha’n’t ride him without I say so!” 

«And I say the horse is mine, and I’ll ride him 
without asking your leave, or anybody else’s!"’ 

The two men faced each other with lowering 
brows and defiant looks, when a small, quiet- 
looking man limped forward and interposed. 

“Come, now, drop this foolishness! If I hear 
another word about that mustang I'll shoot him, 
and end the fuss. 
as long as I am, there’s got to be 
peace in the family !” 

There was a ring of authority in 
his voice, and a flash in his blue eyes 
that showed him to be a natural com- 
mander, and one not to be trifled 
with. The two angry men stood 
sullenly silent, while he went on 
more genially : 

“Come, shake hands and call it a 
draw ; at any rate till we get out of 
here. I can’t have the two best men 
in the outfit quarrelling! You can’t 
either of you ride the horse now, 
anyway, and from the way things 
look, it’s a mighty slim chance 
whether you ever will. If you're 
spoiling for a fight, those redskins 
out yonder will accommodate you, 
at the drop of a hat! Come, drop it, 
I say, and shake hands like men!”’ 

But the two belligerents looked 
scowlingly at each other and then 
at Clay. His influence was too 
great to permit of a continuance of 
the quarrel in his presence, but in- 
stead of shaking hands, they turned 
and strode sulkily away. 

They had trapped, hunted, 
starved, revelled, dug gold and 


fought Indians together for years. Each had 


have handed him his pouch of tobacco. 


I’m captain of this outfit, and | away, but the besieged had no such recourse. 





one knew where, sorely wounded, and protesting| ‘Well,”’ said Clay, “if it’s our only chance,! “And I have quarrelled with this man—this 


that he had rediscovered the famous long-lost | 
Cafion de Oro of the “Valley of Death”’ in| 
Arizona. He brought with him a nugget of gold | 
as large as a baby’s hand to bear out his story; 
he told how he had barely eluded the Apaches, 
after they had killed all his friends; he swore that 
the Cafion de Oro literally shone with gold; and 
the upshot was this prospecting expedition under | 
the leadership of Clay. 

Two days before this, Juh’s band of Apaches, | 


out on the war-path, had attacked Clay's party | hears what’s up, and the troops ought to get here | 


with an overwhelming force. Burt and three | 
others had fallen at the first fire, and the rest, | 
fighting desperately, had at last succeeded in 
taking refuge on a mound about a hundred feet | 
long by fifty wide, rising some ten feet from the | 
plain. 

Irregular lines of stone walls, jutting from the | 
ground, and hollow pits, where the roofs of the | 
lower chambers had fallen in, showed it to be the | 
ruin of one of the old ‘“‘pueblos,’’ once so common | 
all through that country. It furnished a position 
impregnable to the dashes of the undisciplined | 
Indians, who had at last settled grimly down to | 
starve the defenders out. The whites had food | 
enough for several days, but no water. This the 
Indians could procure from a little branch of the | 
Colorado Chiquita, which ran about five miles | 





“Come, now, drop 


One of their number, Aleck Pike, wounded in | 


will any one here try it?’ 


‘I will!’ said Collins and Finch, in the same | Finch. 


breath, both springing to their feet. 

“I spoke first,’’ growled Collins. 

“I’m the lightest weight, Cap,’’ said Finch, 
eagerly. 

“Sh!” said Clay, gravely, “‘let’s see. The 
moon will be down by nine o’clock, and that 
black stallion ought to carry a man to the fort by 
sun-up. Kirby’ll not wait a minute when he 


by the middle of to-morrow night, anyhow; we 
can hold out till then, I think. It’s our only 
chance; guess you'd better try it.”” 

‘“‘Which one of us ?’’ asked Finch. 

“Collins, I reckon; he spoke first.”’ 

“Just my luck!’’ growled Finch, angrily, as 
he turned away, while Collins smiled triumphantly. 

One would have thought, from the aspect of the 
two men, that the prize won or lost had been 
some great satisfaction, instead of merely the 
desperate chance of saving the lives of others, at 
the risk of his own. 

In one of the hollows of the mound, screened 


from the sight of the Indians, Collins began, an | 


hour before the moon went down, his preparations 
for his ride. As each ounce of weight would tell 
in the struggle for life which lay before him, 
everything not absolutely essential was discarded. 





this Foolishness!" 


A lariat, looped around the horse’s lower jaw, | 
more than once risked his life for the other, in | the first day’s fight, was already delirious from | and a saddle blanket strapped tightly on the back, | 
the same matter-of-fact way in which he would | his wounds and from thirst, and the rest were | formed the 


steed’s outfit. Pantaloons, 


When Sam Finch had been stricken by small- | of rest, joined to the burning sun, which aggravated , keep his long hair from blowing into his eyes, 
pox in a Crow village, and all the Indians who | their thirst, was telling fearfully upon them. 


were not yet attacked had fled in terrified haste, 
Tom Collins had stayed, and for six long weeks 
waged his solitary fight with death—his only 
companions the snarling coyotes and the heavy- 


winged buzzards, his only rest the few brief | 
moments he could snatch when the raging delirium | 


of his patient was overcome by bodily exhaustion ; 
till at last the sick man crept feebly back to life, 
and could be taken by his devoted nurse to where 
more efficient, though not tenderer, care and help 
could be given. 

And now these two were as bitter in feud as 
they had been close in friendship. The question 
at issue was the ownership of a grand black 


stallion that had been lassoed while leading his | 
wild herd on the plains between the Mogollones | but after that we'll be past praying for. 
and the Colorado Chiquita. His neck had first | got todo something, and do it quick. 
been encircled by Collins’s lasso, but the tough | got anything to propose ?”” 


hide of the lariat had been gnawed by a coyote, so 


that it broke when the wild horse plunged. | make a dash and cut our way through, if we can.” | minutes; Clay had just drawn a long sigh of | 


Before he could thunder away, the lasso of Finch 
held him. 

*““My horse!”’ said Finch. 

“I stopped him,” said Collins. 

‘He'd have got away without me, for your 
lasso broke,” cried Finch; and so the quarrel 
began. At first they spoke laughingly, then 
angrily, till things were said on both sides that 
neither man thought he could ever forgive. 
Meantime the black, which had been broken to 
saddle in one day’s rough riding, was used by 
none of the prospecting party. 

As the disputants strode away Clay muttered to 
himself : 

“Queer what fools men will make’ of themselves 
sometimes! The idea of those two men quarrelling 
about a horse, when the chances are a thousand 
to one that their scalps will both be fluttering at 
the end of Apache lances within twenty-four 
hours!” 

The sun was about an hour high, and the wide, 
level mesa glowed and quivered in the heat. 
North, south, east, west, wherever Clay looked, 
he saw the cordon of Apaches. Some sat their 
ponies like bronze statues, some were stretched on 
the ground asleep, some galloped down the little 
caiion for water, but all waited quietly for the 
time when their grim allies, heat, thirst and 
exhaustion, should deliver the prospectors into 
their hands. 

These were a party of twelve strong men who 
had started from Taos three weeks earlier under 
the guidance of John Burt, who came in from no 


| 
“Sweet prospect, this, for a man with a wife | 


made up the rider’s toilet. 


“If I get to the fort I can get a jacket and hat | 


|and two kids waiting for him in Taos!” said from the soldiers; if I can’t get there, there'll be 
| Clay to himself. ‘Well, Sallie, you’re a plains- | less fur old Juh to tote,’’ were Collins's reflections. 
| man’s daughter, and you knew what kind of a| 








life mine was before you married me—and—I | 
wish you'd been home so that I could have kissed 
you good-by before I started. But I've been in | 
worse places than this before now, and saved my | 
scalp, and please God, I may see you and the | 
kids yet before the redskins get me.” 

He limped over to where the men were standing, | 
and spoke aloud : 

“Well, boys, something’s got to be done. 
Those fellows out there seem to have taken root. | 
We can hold out a couple of days longer, maybe, | 
We've | 
Anybody | 


“Only thing I see,” said one of the men, ‘‘is to | 


“Yes, if we can, but—we can’t. Those fellows | 
out there are too many for us.” 

“Well, anyhow, I’d rather go under with a! 
bullet through me than stay here and die, like | 
a trapped ki-yote!” 

“So’d I; but there’s Aleck,’ pointing to the 
sick man; “we can’t take him with us, and it 
won’t do to leave him behind.” 

“No use of the rest of us staying here to die, 
when it won't do him any good.” 

“That may be, but we promised to stick together, | 
and I’m going te do my share of it.’’ 

“Cap,’’ spoke up Collins, ‘“‘how far are we from | 
Fort Merritt ?”’ 

“About sixty miles.” 

“And what way ?”” 

*‘Due north, as far as I can make it. Why?” 

‘Well, I was thinking mebbe one of us might | 
slip through the redskins yonder, and get to the 
fort and let the troops know how we're fixed. | 
Cap’n Kirby wouldn’t ask anything better than a | 
chance for a slap at old Juh.” 

“Hum! yes; but I don’t think any one could | 
get through.” 

“There’s no telling where lightning might strike ; | 
and a fellow might as well die there as here.” 

Clay hesitated. ‘Well, what do you say, men ?”’ | 
he asked, presently. | 

“There aint no show to get through,”’ said one. 


| prisoner, 
questions which no one on the mound could | 


Into his pocket he slipped a Derringer, saying, 
“T don’t take any chances on being taken alive.” 
Strips of blanket were tied deftly around the 
horse’s feet, that no chink of hoof on stone might 
warn the keen-eyed besiegers of his passage; and 


when the moon was fairly set, Collins led his | 


stallion down the slope of the mound, vaulted 
upon his back, and saying quietly to Clay, “If 


the troops aint here by an hour after moonset, | 


to-morrow night, you may know I’m gone under,” 
stole slowly away in the darkness. 

Those left behind waited, listening, with anxious 
hearts, dreading any moment to hear the tumult 
which should announce that their messenger’s 
flight had been discovered. 

Five minutes passed—ten minutes — twenty 
relief, and was turning away with the remark, “I 
reckon he’s safe by this time,’’ when a flash 
caught his eye out on the plain. Another and 
another succeeded; and the report of rifles came 
to their ears. 

“They’ve seen him! They're after him 
exclaimed Finch; but vainly did the beleaguered 
watchers listen and strain their eyes for further 
indications as to the fate of their courier. 

Would he outstrip his pursuers? Had he 
escaped, or was he already dead, or a pinioned 
helpless to aid them? These were 


answer. 
The night dragged by, and another day of thirst 


| and suffering dawned. A feeble groan from Pike, | 
|the wounded man, drew Finch’s attention; he 


walked back to where poor Aleck lay, and 
awkwardly but tenderly adjusted his head in an 
easier position. As he stood looking down upon 


him, he thought of another sick man who once lay | 
delirious in a Crow lodge, and loathsome from | 


head to foot with festering disease. 


He remembered, too, who it was that had | 


nursed that sick man through that time of horror, 


| who had stayed by him and watched over him as 
tenderly as a mother over her child, when even | 


the stoical Indians had fled appalled—who, when 
the grip of death was broken, had painfully 


light | 
| suffering greatly ; for the two days’ siege and logs | moccasins, and a handkerchief around the head to | 


| friend—this brother—about a horse!’’ thought 
“Bah! All the horses from the Rio 
| Grande to the Columbia weren’t worth one hair 
|on Tom Collins’s head! Oh! what a fooli—what 
|@ fool I’ve been! Can I ever make it up to Tom 
| for the wrong I’ve done him ?” 

| The day, with ever-increasing misery, wore 
away. With mouths too parched for talk, the 
men lay watching at their posts. Aleck had died 
at noon. Save now and then a plaintive neigh 
| from the thirsty horses, or a distant whoop of 
derision from the expectant Apaches, scarcely a 
| sound broke the wretched monotony on the 
mound. 

Clay sat and watched the red sun sink behind 
| the distant range. ‘I, nor none of us, will ever 
| see another sunset,’’ he murmured to himself, 

“unless Tom did get through, and perhaps not 
even then.”” 

Gradually the darkness descended and night 
gathered about them; but still, grimly at their 
places, the frontiersmen lay, well-nigh hopeless 
now, but none the less determined to die fighting 
to the bitter end. 

But what clear, sweet sound was that which 
suddenly broke on the dull and oppressive stillness 
of the dry night air? It was—and what a shout 
rose from these parched throats !—it was a bugle- 
call. Hark! It sounded: 

“Open order, fours!” 

“Draw saber!" 

“Trot! Gallop! Charge!” 

Then came flash on flash, and loud 
hurrahs, blending with wild, fierce 
yells and the rumble of charging 
cavalry. Soon a dark form of a 
horseman detached itself from the 
surrounding obscurity and dashed 
up to the foot of the mound. An 
anxious voice called out, “Hello! 
All safe ?”’ 

‘All safe, thank God!" answered 
Clay, reverently. 

“Show a light, then!”’ 

In a moment a fire of dry sage- 
brush shot up, and the light glis- 
tened on the bronzed faces and the 
panting horses of Kirby's troop of 
dragoons. But in the middle of the 
group, on a black charger, reeled a 
swaying figure, supported by a 
trooper on each side. On his bare 
breast was a crimson streak. 

Rushing down the slope of the 
mound, Finch reached his side. 

“Tom, are you hurt ?’’ 

* Killed, I reckon, old pard!”’ he 
gasped, faintly; *‘the redskins have 
got me this time. Ease me down.” 

They lifted him down tenderly from the horse, 
and laid him on a blanket on the ground. 

“Sam,” he whispered. 

“Yes, old pard; what is it?’ Finch’s arm 
went tenderly under the dying man’s head. 

“Sam—the mustang’s—yours. Don’t—hold 
it—agin me—that I said—I'd ride him. How 
dark itis! Say—say—good —”’ 

The hand-clasp loosened, the head fell back, 
}and the quarrel between Sam Finch and Tom 

Collins, as to who owned the mustang, was over 


forever. T. 8S. F. Ornpway. 
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NARCISSUS. 


The unintentional Purchase of a Siwash Papoose. 


Merivale and I had been hunting all day, and 
| had killed nothing. Now the eternal twilight of 
the Northwestern woods began to thicken, and 
the green of moss and leaf to look dusky as the 
shadows deepened under the black foliage over- 
head. The hushing murmur of the light wind 
far up in the tops, the drowsy roar of a river, the 
heavy fragrance of the balsams—all seemed to 
invite us to rest. 

Never was a better place forcamp. We had a 
clear space of dry ground, round which giant 
trees towered. A broad rock with flat surface 
upright on one side was there, to reflect the 
; Warmth of the camp-fire back upon our resting- 
place. Little hemlocks with feathery twigs offered 
themselves to be cut and strewn thick on the 
ground for a couch. 

Our blankets over these, a fire at the base of the 
rock, our supper over the hot coals—what better 
comfort could two weary fellows want? Supper 
was the trouble. 

Thoughts of fat venison or rich trout on green 
twigs over the coals,—with just a pinch of salt for 
seasoning,—or a juicy blue grouse split and 
broiled, came into our wistful minds. 

Not only had we no game—we had nothing Icft 
to eat except the salt, the pepper, a very little 
bacon, enough flour for one scanty dough-cake, 
some coffee grounds that had seen better days, 
and an onion brought to flavor venison that was 
still gaily on foot. 

This state of destitution was due to Merivale. 
In times of plenty he was blessed with a tremen- 
| dous appetite, that grew more insatiable when 
| food was scarce. I had been warned that to go 
with Merivale on an expedition that required 
| economy of rations was to walk deliberately into 
| famine. Merivale had been similarly warned 


“‘We might as well try it; we can’t do any | carried him for weary mile upon mile, till help | against me. 


worse,”’ another protested. 


| was reached; and then, laying down his helpless | 


But for this abnormal appetite of his, Narcissus 


“We'd better stick together— we're snowed! burden at the post-surgeon’s feet had fallen, | might never have been found, or might have been 


under, anyhow,”’ still another said. 





senseless, in the middle of the parade-ground. 





| allotted by fate to some thankful cougar instead 
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of to us, who could not treat him as an eatable. 
We laid our rifles and packs on the ground, and 
set out to bring water in the coffee-pot from the 
river that we could hear hard by. Suddenly 
Merivale caught myarm. ‘Cub-steaks!” said he. 

We both saw at that instant a movement of the 
brush some twenty paces away. An _ object 
crawled forth with the slow gait and squat figure | 
of a bear’s cub—small, fat and tender. 

As Merivale hungrily fired his pistol at it, I saw | 
the bark fly from a tree, and to my intense relief 
knew that he had missed. Before he could fire a 
second shot I had him fast round the arms. 

‘It’s a little Siwash!’’ said I. 

‘“‘Nonsense!”’ said he. ‘It’s a cub!” 

But now the little fellow came plainly into view. | 
It was approaching on all fours, stopping occa- | 
sionally to squat and stare at us, and uttering 
queer, inarticulate sounds. 

Features that seemed molded carelessly out of | 
mud, black hair without lustre, crooked limbs, 
grotesque movements—the baby Siwash was a 
type of all his breed. I had seen few of the race 
at the time, but have met with mariy since, and | 
never, I think, with one more perfectly Siwashy | 
than this strange little figure. 

A huge, twisted mouth, a nose that looked as if 
it had been flung at his face and stuck there, 
small, weak, crooked legs, a bull neck, a head as 
much too large for the body as the body for the 
legs, feet that would have been a credit to a boy 
four sizes larger, nails like claws on gnarled toes 
and fingers—such was Narcissus. 

But the two-year-old had a pair of big, lustrous 
eyes, dark, clear and beautiful enough for the 
fairest of earth’s daughters, with a wistful light 
in their depths. Its garb was an old piece of faded 
cloth. We looked for some time at this nightmare 
with the fawn’s eyes, and it looked steadfastly back. 
Presently Merivale, a practical fellow, spoke : 

‘“Where’s your popper ?”’ 

The child blinked and continued to stare. 

‘‘Where’s your popper?’ my friend fairly 
shouted at the infant. 

‘“‘He aint deaf, Phil,” said I. ‘‘What’s the use 
of roaring Yankee at him that way ?” 

‘*How d’you know he isn’t deaf?” asked | 
Merivale, sharply, for his disappointment at | 
finding the ‘‘bear cub”’ an inedible child was great. 

The little Siwash opened its mouth and began to 
speak in its own throat—for the tongue has little 
to do with any of the numerous Siwash languages 
of the Pacific coast, where Chinook jargon is the 
universai medium of communication between 
tribe and tribe, and brown and white. 

‘Wish he'd talk Chinook,”’ said Merivale, who 
prided himself on an accurate knowledge of that 
invention of the fur-traders. 

Then we called at the top of our voices, thinking 
some anxious relations of the child might be in 
hearing. A single echo from the rock—that was 
all the reply. 

‘‘Well, I suppose we’ll have to take him for the 
night.” 

‘‘No other way—but how’ ll we feed him ?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps he’s not hungry,” Merivale suggested, 
hopefully. 

But the hope faded as half an hour later we | 
sat over our bacon, dough-cake, our parboiled | 
coffee-grounds and our onion. 

“Perhaps we'll shoot something to-morrow,” | 
said I. 

“Yes—we’ve been going to shoot something 
to-morrow ever since we came out.” 

“But, my good friend,” said I, ‘‘what are we to 
do? We can’t pack this mud-colored cherub 
about the country with us.” 

“And we can’t leave him here to be eaten by 
bob-cats,’’ said Merivale. 

“Then I don’t see what there is to do but settle 
right down here—take up a claim and rear the 
charming infant till he’s able to travel." 

Ridiculous as the idea seemed, we were bound 
in honor and humanity to stay in the woods and 
take care of this young Siwash, which we had no 
power to carry. 

“One more mouth to feed—and such a mouth!”’ 
said Merivale. 

“Perhaps his friends will look him up,”’ I 
replied. 

“I think not. They have probably abandoned 
him. I should if he belonged to me. As he 
doesn’t, I have no right to do as I please with 
him. He’s a sacred trust—though he doesn’t 
look like one.”’ 

So our small asylum for Siwash waifs was 
founded in the wildest woods of northwest 
Washington. We drew lots to decide which 
should stay with our interesting charge and which 
should go forth to the chase. To my friend’s 
great relief, I was elected nurse for the morrow. 

‘Now, nursey,”’ said Merivale, after we had 
breakfasted chiefly on the memory of better days, 
‘now, nursey, stay at home, and be good to 
baby.”’ 

All this time Narcissus—so we had named the 
little Siwash—was quiet. Though not attractive, 
he was certainly ‘“‘a good child.” He asked no 
questions, never cried, but sat or crawled in silent 
dignity. Moreover, he did not meddle with our 
belongings. Altogether, he was a model of infant 
deportment. 

About ten o’clock Merivale came back with 
three squirrels. Two days before we would not 
have condescended to such game, but we were 
very glad to get these. When we had eaten them 
Merivale went out again. He had been gone 
about heif an hour when I heard a queer cry, at 
once human-like and beast-like, coming from the 














| shoulders. 


direction of the stream. Instantly the little Siwash 
awoke to interest in life, and called in the lan- 
guage common to all infants, ““Ma—ma—ma— 
ma—maa!”’ 

Then with a noise like the cackling of excited 
geese came from the direction of the stream as 
strange a throng as I ever saw. They were 
hideous of form and feature, low in stature, with 
short, bandy legs and big, round shoulders, dressed 
some in skins, but for the most part in ancient 
rags. The men were armed with salmon spears 
and old smooth-bore muskets. The women 
carried their babies in baskets strapped across the 
forehead and hanging on the back between the 
A rabble of little brown children, that 
clung to the rags, hands and long hair of their 
mothers, completed the Siwash party. 

They came shyly peeping round trees and 


| chuckling constantly to each other in their strange 
| gibberish, which seemed made up of chokes and 


squeals. Finally one bull-necked little man, with 
a big, shaggy head, long arms and a single eye- 
tooth that projected before his upper lip, came 
forward and addressed me suavely in Chinook. 
His manner was conciliatory, his smile as sweet 


| as his features would allow. I blushingly acknow- 


ledged my ignorance of Chinook in the one sen- 
tence which I knew, “‘Wake kumtup Chinook 
wawa,’’ which means, ‘“‘Not know Chinook talk.” 

The Siwash looked puzzled, not knowing 
whether to take the remark as evidence of know- 
ledge or of ignorance of the language. 

I remembered that I had in my pack a dictionary 
of that tongue, and I looked for it. It was gone. 
Merivale, with his usual aptitude for doing the 
wrong thing at the wrong time, had taken it with 
him. ~ 

Trying to express by face and gesture all the 
good feeling I could, for I was a little anxious as 
to what this savage-looking rabble might do, I 
brought forward the boy and patting him on the 
head with a show of more affection than I felt, 
spread out my hands in token of my readiness to 
give him up. 

The Siwash still looked doubtful—the tribe 
cackled among themselves. I made gestures of 
entreaty. The bull-necked man called a squaw 
and she came forward. Both gave signs of dissent 
to all my gestures. 

The Siwash has great reverence for the silver 
dollar. He is a trading Indian. Even the most 
degraded tribes, of which this was one, know that 
the dollar represents all they consider worth living 
for. I held up a dollar. The Indians parleyed 
a little longer in hopes of raising my bid, where- 
upon I pocketed my coin. Then they expressed 
eager assent and I gave it to the man. 

They lingered a few minutes, taking no great 
notice of the child. Then to my surprise and 
dismay they went back to the river without him. 

I followed, bearing him in my arms, but by the 
time I reached the bank they were going down the 
swift current in their dugouts. So when Merivale 
came home he found me in undisputed possession 
of the young Siwash. 

Merivale had a saddle of venison on his shoul- 
ders, and was in high spirits. 

“‘Any of Narcissus's people been in ?’’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said I, sadly, ‘‘the whole family,” and 
I told my story. He regarded me with growing 
indignation and contempt. 

‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ said I. 

‘“‘Matter? Why, you—”’ speech failed him. He 
glared now at the boy and now at me. ‘Then he 
burst out into most inappropriate and ill-timed 
mirth. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘that lets me out, anyway.” 

*“*What do you mean ?” 

“Look here! What did that Siwash say to 
you when you showed him the dollar? hm ?” 

‘“‘How should I know what he said? I don’t 
know their ridiculous jargon, and you had the 
dictionary in your pocket!” 

‘*Well, now work your memory a bit,’ said he. 
“Didn't he say, ‘Mar-k-ook, Mar-k-ook?” And 
didn’t he keep on saying it till you handed over 
the money ?” 

‘*Well, now you speak of it,’’ I admitted, ‘that’s 
just what he did say.’ 

‘Well, he meant it,’’ said Merivale. 

‘*Meant what ?”’ 

‘* Markook—know what it means ?”’ 

He produced my dictionary. I found the word, 
‘to buy, sell, trade—a bargain or purchase.” 

‘‘That’s all,’’ said my friend. ‘‘You’ve bought 
this precious infant for one dollar. Now what do 
you mean to do with him? I wash my hands of 
all responsibility. He’s yours, nursey—your very 
own. You bought him. Congratulate you, old 
man!” 

I said nothing, but took Narcissus to the river, 
and gave him a complete bath, the first, doubtless, 
that he had ever had. Then I took him back to 
camp. 

“Phil,’’ said I, “between us we’ve got to take 
this lad to a reservation, and you’ll help me, won’t 
you?” 

“T’ll help you,” said Merivale, ‘‘but mind, I take 
no responsibility. The boy is yours, not mine.” 

It took us a month to get out of the woods, trav- 
elling mornings, hunting afternoons, taking turns 
in and out of camp, jerking for supplies half the 
game we got. We never enjoyed a month more, 
for necessity turned us into practical woodsmen. 

Sometimes I fancied that Merivale was jealous 
of the boy’s very proper affection for me. We 
turned him over at last to a reservation officer. 

Five years later I received an invitation from 
Merivale, whom I had not seen since our woodland 








trip, to dine at his house in Chicago. The door 
was opened by a neat young personage with the 
unmistakable features of Narcissus! 

“Look here, Phil!” said I, afterward, “‘I paid 
for that boy, you know, and I must request you 
to hand him over to me.”’ 

‘‘Not much,” said Merivale. ‘Can't get along 
without him now—here's your dollar!’ 

Francis Dana. 
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SIGNS WITHOUT WORDS. 


Queer Ways in which European Shopkeepers indicate 

their Business. 

On many streets of continental Europe are still 
to be seen signs, or unwritten words, which have 
no such clear significance as the hat before a 
hatter’s shop, or the boot before a cobbler’s. 
Some of these signs are so obscure in origin and 
meaning that no one could understand them 
without reference to tradition or the passers-by. 

Everybody in the 
United States knows 
that a pole painted 
with spirals of red, 
white and blue is the 
usual sign before a 
barber’s shop. 

But how few know 
that the stripes are 

supposed by some 





CUPPING-DISH. 


persons to represent 
leeches ? That was when 
barbers performed sim- 
ple surgical operations, 
and leeches were much 
employed to take blood 
from patients. For in 
those days bleeding was 
supposed to be the great 
cure-all. 

Before many barbers’ 
shops in Europe there 
is hung a small brass 
plate, oval, concave, 
and curiously scooped 
out on one side as if a 
piece had been bitten 
out of it. This repre- 3 
sents the old-fashioned cupping- dish,’ which 
barber-chirurgeons, or surgeons, also used in 
taking blood from patients. 

Probably the plates, or bowls, were also 
employed in shaving customers, as they are still 
so used in Spain and the south of France. I have 
myself held one under my chin while the barber 
lathered my face with his fingers, from soap-suds 
mixed in the utensil. 

Some of these dishes are of porcelain, but it was 

a brass one that Don Quixote mistook for the 
shining helmet of Mambrino. 
_ Another sign for barbers is a large gilt ball, 
from which hangs a bunch of hair, usually horse- 
hair and always black. It is easy to understand 
that the hair might well signify ‘‘hair-cutting or 
wig-making done here,”” but what the gilded ball 
means I have never been able to find out. 

Over a door just behind the Hotel Danieli in 
Venice one may see still another barber’s sign—a 
bunch of curly, hanging shavings, doubtless 
meant to represent ringlets. This has been a 
barber’s sign for hundreds of years. It is 
economical, and the Italians see nothing odd or 
remarkable in it. 

Who would naturally suppose that mats of 
straw, loosely plaited, and fastened to the corners 
of buildings, signify that oysters are there for 
sale? But this is their meaning. In Europe 
oysters are never eaten except raw, and in mild 
weather they are exposed on the sidewalk beside 
a man ready to open them 
for customers. In bad 
weather, when the oys- 
ters are not exposed, 
persons who can read 
may find them mentioned 
among the names of fish 
on the shop’s placards; 
but the mats are then 
expected to inform the 
illiterate on the point. 

The old proverb, “‘Good 
wine needs no bush,” 
refers to the custom of 
putting a bush before a 
wine-shop door as a sign. 
Sometimes a branch is 
placed above the door 
instead. Often no name 
nor any other sign is dis- 
played by the wine-seller. 

Such a bush may be of 
any tree common in the 
locality. In the north it 
is often spruce or pine, 
or often a huge branch 
of mistletoe. In the south 
it is almost always olive 
or myrtle, and generally 


BARBER'S SIGN. 


renewed on féte-days. The bushes have acquired | 








WINE SHOP. 


inn or restaurant. He pointed across the fields, 
where above the low trees could be seen a mast, 
ornamented at the top 
with a bough, or bush. 

“There !’’ said he, look- 
ing at us with astonish- 
ment, evidently thinking 
the foreigners ignorant 
people, since they did 
not even know that this 
bush-bearing mast signi- 
fied a tavern. 

Once when in Brittany 
I hired a horse and trap, 
with a driver, to take 
me to the great féte at 
Pardon, near Faouet, a 
distance of twelve miles. 
We started in the morn- 
ing, and at each bouchon 
along the road—and there 
were many—the driver 
insisted upon stopping. 
Jehu drank still more at 
the fair; so on our return 
I was forced to take the 
reins myself, while the 
native slept peacefully 
beside me. 

Alas, the horse was 
truly his master’s! He 
seemed to see the signs of 
the bush from afar, and 
was with great difficulty persuaded to pass them 
without stopping. It was doubtless the first time 
he had gone back over that road without stopping 
for breath at each bouchon. 

This ancient usage of hanging a bush over 
the door is obsolete in cities, but was doubtless 
the origin of the habit of placing small ever- 
greens in portable wooden boxes outside cafés and 
restaurants, in Paris and other large commu- 
nities. 

A common sight in Paris is that of horses led 
through the streets, with bunches of straw tied to 
their tails. This signifies that these animals are 
for sale. In fact, a bunch of straw tied to any 
object can always be interpreted to mean that the 
present owner is ready to enter into negotiations 
with any who take a fancy to his property. 

Thus, as one passes along the streets, baby 
carriages, bicycles or any second-hand furniture 
can oft be seen with the bunch of straw attached. 
He who runs may read such a sign even better than 
a written or printed card. 

It serves another end as 
well, for advertisements can 
be taxed, while there is no 
tax on a bunch of straw. 
In France, unless an owner 
has a regular license to sell, 
he must place a govern- 
ment stamp on any sign or 
writing hung at the door. 
In the same way even a 
dressmaker or shoemaker 
in want of apprentices 
must put a government 
stamp on any notice so dis- 
played. 

ri curious instance of this 
use of straw used to be seen 
near English law courts of 
the last century. Men will- 
ing to go bail for criminals 
or debtors were seen parad- 
ing with straws in their 
shoes, signifying that they would go bail for pay. 
Thus worthless bail came to be called ‘‘straw 
bail.” 

The bunch of straw, in continental Europe, has 
as many meanings as a Chinese word. It is quite 
a little language in itself. When seen in the 
midst of a field, tied to 
a post, far from earthly 
habitation, it is a warn- 
ing against trespass. The 
peasant knows he will be 
arrested or punished if 
found within the bound- 
aries of a field so marked, 
for the field has been late- 
ly sown with seed. Woe 
to the sportsman or trav- 
eller who fails to under- 
stand this sign language! 

What are the pennants, 
looking a trifle like flags 
when the wind has died 
out, which are always 
bright red, and hang be- 
side certain city shops? 
They hang from small 
iron frames, and nothing 
else indicates that those 
within are dyers, who 
work in many colors be- 
side red. 

A small upright sign, 
scarcely ever more than 
two feet long, and much 
like a miniature torpedo- 
boat standing on end, is not a cigar, as the first 





DYER’S SIGN. 


TOBACCO SHOP. 


the name ‘‘bouchons’’ in France, and this is | glance would cause one to suppose. To be sure, 


applied to small taverns also. 


it hangs outside a cigar-shop and resembles a bad 


On my first visit to Germany I happened one imitation of a cigar, but is in truth shaped and 


day to be wandering with a friend outside the 
walls of Nuremberg, near the lunch hour, and we 
stopped a peasant to ask our way to the nearest 


tied about like the original packages of tobacco 
brought to the country. 
These packages, called ‘‘Civettes,’’ were of a 
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given size, were large in the middle, and tapering 
toward the ends. Such signs originated when 
many of those who had learned to smoke had not 
learned to read. Now they are lettered all over 
and ornamented with figures of crossed pipes, or 
cards. For in Europe cards are always sold at 
tobacco-shops. 

Red lights, which shine from afar at night, show 
to all smokers where they can replenish their stock. 
But the unwary stranger may bring up some night 
in the police station, for the red light not only 
means @ tobacconist, but the watch-house as well. 

Over all grocers’ shops was once placed a cone- 
like sign, made in imitation of a sugar-loaf and 
its blue paper wrapper. These signs were of tin. 
Shall I tell you how I learned they were hollow 
and light, instead of wooden and heavy, as I had 
always imagined them to be? 

Some years ago, in going down the Rue St. 
Honoré, near the Rue Royal, in Paris, I was on 
top of an omnibus. It was after the terrible days 
of the Commune, and the fighting had been fierce 
just in this quarter. As I passed along, high in 
the air, I saw one of these sugar-loaf signs pierced 
through from one side to the other. A bullet had 
gone in at one side and out at the other, leaving a 
ragged hole in the tin. 

Long after most of the effects of those direful 
days had passed away, this battle-scarred sign 
still hung over that grocer’s door. The front of 
the building had been pieced, repainted or reno- 
vated, but still the tin sugar-loaf sign remained. 

At last the grocer retired from business,—as is 
the way with many small French tradesmen when 
they have amassed a little competency,—and a 
newer and younger man took his place, who 
considered that his shop was better without than 
with this reminiscence of brothers fighting against 
brothers. So the last sugar-loaf sign disappeared 
from this central, fashionable part of the gay 
French capital. Henry Bacon. 


* 
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PERPETUAL MUSIC. 


“The songs of Nature never cease.” 
‘When winter’s wind-songs die, 
In come the birds, with pyaene of peace, 
And joy and love on high. 


Harper’s Young People. —John Kenrick Bangs. 
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URI’S ““ PUP.” 
A young Hanter’s Collie saves Him from a Cinnamon Bear. 


“Take him out, Pup!” commanded the dog’s 
fourteen-year-old master, a stout boy, dressed in a 
rusty pair of chapparejos, a check shirt, and an old 
cowboy hat with its leather band drawn tightly 
about his head, and its flapping brim covering 
half his shoulders. 

He stood on the outside of the corral — the safe 
side just then. Inside an angry four-year-old steer 
was plunging about, too blind with rage to notice 
the let-down bars. 

The little collie crept in obediently. Evading the 
charging steer, who struck the corral side with a 
shock that made the stout poles tremble, the dog 
slipped silently up behind him, and gave his heels 
a sharp nip that brought forth a bellow and a 
vicious kick; but the smart dog had crouched low, 
and the heavy hoofs flew harmlessly over his head. 
Hardly had they hit the ground again when they 
were nipped once more. 

Around the corral the dog and steer circled. In 
the dust the collie was hidden from the eyes of 
Uri, the boy, perched high on the corral fence; but 
he knew the faithful dog was at the big beast’s 
heels, for every bite elicited an answering baw]. 

“Tail him, Pup!” again shouted Uri, balancing 
himself and dancing with spurred boots on the top 
corral pole. He saw the steer, with his eyes 
cleared of the red film of rage, standing stubbornly 
balking at the open bar-way. Seizing his tail, the 
collie sent him out of the corral, and drove him up 
the trail climbing the low bench above the creek 
bottom. 

Uri waited until the two had gained the top of the 
bench, when, with a whistle through his fingers, he 
recalled the dog, who came trotting back down the 





trail with his plume of a tail held triumphantly | 


aloft. It dropped as he approached his master, 
and then it was waved gently to and fro as he stood 
awaiting Uri’s approbation. 

“Good boy!” said Uri. The collie leaped to his 
breast, and two pairs of brown eyes looked in each 
other with equal affection, while the boy’s brown 
arm, bared by the rolled-up sleeve of the check 
shirt, was clasped tightly about the collie’s white 
ruff. 

The stable door was opened, and Uri’s father 
came out, leading his saddle-horse. Through the 
cracks in the log stable the stockman had seen the 
whole affair, and his eyes for an instant rested in 
approval on the pair. 

But he was a busy man, and had no words to 
waste in praise of either Uri or his “Pup.” He 
swung himself in the saddle and started. Then, 
stopping, he turned as if suddenly reminded 

“Uri,” he said, “‘I must go to the station and send 
& message about shipping those steers. I shall not 
be back before sundown. Go up to the bear-trap 
we set yesterday; if there is one caught, we 
shouldn’t want to leave the poor brute in torment 
all this hot day. Take my rifle—it will do the work 
better and surer than yours. And, son, be careful; 
don’t go too close. Take him at the butt o’ the ear.” 

He loped away, and Uri went into the stable to 
saddle his horse. 

Blue grouse and black-tail deer were abundant on 
the mesa. In his daily rides among the cattle 
there, Uri’s light, repeating rifle, in its holster under 
his right stirrup-fender, was as much a part of his 
saddle accoutrements as the rawhide rope that 
offset it on the opposite side. Only the day before 
he had come in at noon with the saddle of a two- 
point buck. 

In telling his father how and where he had killed 
the buck, he had also told him he had seen fresh 
bear-tracks in the soft ground along a little stream 











in the quaking asps, where the deer had run and 
fallen after it was shot. 

It was an item of interest to father and son alike. 
The stockman himself was a noted bear-hunter, 


| and more than once Uri had stood at his shoulder | 
the shying colt, which had quickly seen the cub. 
silver-tip. Though the father had said little, he | 


as his heavy rifle brought down a cinnamon or a 


had none the less noted the boy’s 
coolness and nerve on these occa- 
sions. 

Guided by Uri, he had at once 
set out for the spot with axe and 
bear-trap. The tracks were those 
of a good-sized bear. After ex- 
amining them, he had proceeded 
to set the trap at the edge of a 
little grassy opening in the midst 
of the thicket. 

There two trees had fallen, with 
their trunks close together and 
their tops crossed in a tangle. 
Between them, near the junction 
of the tops, the deer’s head and 
shoulders, left behind by Uri, 
were placed. Before this bait the 
trap was set, so that any animal, 
to reach the bait, must step be- 
tween the logs and tread on the 
trap. 

It was then carefully covered 
with leaves. Finally, a short, 
green log was cut, and the ring 
on the end of the trap’s heavy 
chain was driven over this well 
down to the middle, and stapled 
there. The log was left as a drag 
to catch on the undergrowth and 
retard the bear’s progress, and 
yet yield sufficiently to prevent 
his breaking loose from the trap. 

To do this, however, was no 
easy matter, even for an animal 
of the bear’s immense strength. 
Weighing at least forty pounds, 
the trap had jaws of steel armed 
with teeth an inch long, and held 
in place by double springs so 
strong and stiff that even the 
powerful stockman must use a 
long lever to force them down 
and thus set the pan. When that 
was trodden on, the jaws came 
together with a grip that held 
until the captive was released by 


the rifle. Uri, shortly after his father’s departure, | 


rode up the trail, mounted on his chestnut colt. His 
father’s heavy, long-barrelled “bear-gun” rested 
across the saddle front. 

This weapon had never been entrusted to Uri 
before, and from that fact, as well as his father’s 
parting words, he was aware his father believed 
the errand might be dangerous. 

But what with riding bucking colts down slippery 
trails and roping the half-wild mountain cattle, 
each day had for him its dangers, none the less 
real because unthought on. Reliance on himself 
was as natural as breathing the mountain air. 
Though he had never yet shot a bear, he had no 
doubt of being able to finish easily one that was 
caught in a trap. 

Yet he knew that the killing of a trapped bear is 
not so simple a matter as might appear. He had 
heard of bears, apparently shot dead, that unac- 
countably revived and clawed trappers who ap- 
proached and incautiously stooped to feel the 
quivering body. He knew that a she-bear, whose 
mate had been trapped, had lain silently in wait 
till Tom Dyer came, and had charged Tom furious- 
ly just after he fired at the captive. 

Uri resolved to be very careful in approaching 
the bear,—he did not say “the trap” to himself, for 
he took it for granted, as nearly all young hunters 
do, that he was going to “get something.” The 
something would, of course, be an uncommonly 
big bear. As Uri rode upward he fancied how the 
beast would rage at his approach, how its fangs 
would gleam, and what an admirable job he would 
make of skinning it. The hide extended widely in 
his eyes, and would, of course, be in the best con- 
dition and notably valuable. 

As he ascended, the rarer air more and more 
exhilarated him. Two thousand feet above the 
ranch the mesa arose, with bushy slopes and aspen 
thickets. Up, up rode Uri. The trail was steep 
and stony, but the chestnut colt climbed like a cat. 
The young collie panted behind. 

He was the boy’s newest and most prized piece 
of property. Hours Uri had spent training the 
smart little fellow to “heel” the stubborn cattle out 
of the thickets, and thus save his owner from many 
an unpleasant shower-bath from the wet brush. It 
is nearly always either snowing in winter or raining 
in summer on the high mesa. 

Clouds even now were swinging about the range, 
gathering for the usual afternoon shower; but on 
the mesa the sun was yet bright and hot, and it 
was a relief to plunge into the cool gloom of the 
quaking aspen greenery. 

Wiud-swept fires, set years before by the Ute 
owners of that mountain wilderness, had run 
through the aspen thickets. Springing quickly up 
from the black, spongy soil, young saplings grew 
over the fire-deadened trees, which, rotted at the 
root, had topp'ed over, and lay half-hidden by an 
undergrowth of giant ferns and skunk cabbage 
and other great weeds. 

The trail ran over these fallen trunks, and under 
others that, lodged on the adjacent saplings, leaned 
across it and forced the passing rider to his saddle- 
horn. 

Uri rode through the thicket. On emerging from 
its moist coolness and shade into the little open 
park with its fervid sunlight, he halted with 
blinking eyes. 

On the opposite side of the opening the trap had 
been set. Shading his eyes, Uri could see that the 
logs were as they had been left. But, on looking 
along the edge of the thicket, a little distance above 
the logs, he could distinguish a small, yellowish- 
brown body just visible over the tall bunch-grass. 

It was a cub, so young as to be unable to drag far 
the heavy trap with its chain and log attached. 

The log had caught securely on the undergrowth 
at the border of the thicket, and there the cub was, 
standing still, having evidently given up struggling 





to escape. Uri was full of compassion at the 


He knew then why the bear had not finished him 


thought that the cub’s comparatively small leg | in her first attack, and he felt his courage returning 


must be broken by the powerful trap. 
to ride close for a sure shot from the saddle, to end 
the little bear’s torment at once, he urged forward 


Uri had ridden half-way across the opening, while 





“Heel her up, Pup!" 


the cub, newly alarmed by his approach, was squeal- 
ing and tearing at the trap, when the wiki goose- 
berry bushes behind crashed, and a full-grown 
cinnamon bear broke from the thicket. 

The colt, already shy of the cub, became on the 
instant frantic from fear. His rider had no time 
nor chance for even a snap shot. He barely caught 
sight of the old bear charging, and then the rearing 
colt leaped around and bolted back across the 
opening. 

With one hand holding the rifle, Uri found it use- 
less to try to control the colt. All he could do was 
to guide him back into the trail by which they had 
come, 

Flurried as Uri was, as the colt dashed across the 
little park with the bear lumbering behind, he 
could not resist a look about for his precious Pup. 
He was nowhere to be seen; and Uri was relieved 
by the thought that he had slipped safely away, 
hidden in the tall grass from the bear’s sight. 

The boy did not lose his presence of mind. 
nearing the thicket he held the rifle lengthwise and 


close to the colt’s side to prevent its being struck | 


by the trees and knocked from his hand. And 
when the colt struck in the trail and tore along it, 
leaping the fallen trees, Uri ducked his head to 
avoid the leaning ones. 

Doubtless he would have escaped safely but for 
a beseeching yelp that came from the frightened 
collie left in the rear. Uri, hearing that cry, could 
not keep from looking back. It was an unfortunate 
glance, for as the colt rose in a leap over a log,a 
leaning sapling struck the side of the boy’s head. 

Stunned by the shock Uri reeled; his feet lost 
the stirrups, and dropping the rifle, he rolled back- 
ward over the colt’s haunches. In falling, his head 
and shoulder struck on the log and he lay there 
limp. 

The bear, bounding up, struck at Uri as he lay 
across the log, tore off half his shirt and laid open 
his shoulder. Before she could seize him in her 
jaws, however, she felt a sharp nip in the rear, and 
turned to see the collie scuttling away. 

But the collie’s retreat was a very short one. He 
faced round and ran in to be ready for another nip 
as the bear hesitated a moment. She glared at him, 
and still he snarled, ready for another grab at 
her heels. 

Leaving the boy, the she-bear tore after the dog, 


growling and smashing the brush in her course. | 


She might as well have chased a jack-rabbit. 
Seeing that the pursuit was vain, she stopped at 
the edge of the thicket and again returned to Uri. 

He was by this time recovering from the stunned 
condition, and began to realize what had happened. 
Why the bear had not finished him he did not know, 
but he judged she had returned to her cub in the 
trap. 

He was undeceived in a moment when she came 
tearing back, foaming with fury from her fruitless 
chase after the dog. 

Seeing her coming at him again, Uri got on his 
knees behind the log. He was too faint and giddy 
to stand on his feet, and his left arm was useless 
from the bear’s terrible clawing. But he saw the 
fallen rifle lying within his reach, and taking it in 
his right hand, he cocked it and rested its muzzle 
across the log. 

Eight cartridges were in its full magazine, but 
he knew he could not, with only one hand, manipu- 
late the lever to fire them with rapidity. Virtually, 
then, he had only the one shot in the chamber at 
instant command. 

As the bear came on with her head bobbing in her 
wabbling gait he dared not risk a shot at her brain, 
but determined not to fire until her head almost 
touched the muzzle of the rifle. 

She was within ten steps, bellowing in a manner 
to shake Uri’s nerve even if he had been uninjured, 
when he saw Pup slip out of the brush behind her, 
and steal up to her heels. 


Intending 


On 


at the dog’s unexpected assistance. Still his voice 
quavered as he shouted, “Heel her up, Pup!” 

The dog gallantly responded. By a bite at the 
bear’s heels he swung her around broadside and 
Uri fired, tumbling her over with a five-hundred- 
grain bullet in the shoulder. 

For an instant she lay on her 
back, roaring and kicking with 
all-fours in the air. Then, with 
a spring, she was up on her hind 
legs trying to cuff the dog. 

With the rifle’s stock gripped 
between his knees, Uri had 
worked in a fresh cartridge, and 
he now finished her with a second 
shot in the brain. 

Steadying himself on his rifle, 
he stood on his feet and stooped 
to pat Pup. Blood was flowing 
from Uri’s shoulder; it pained 
him exceedingly, now that the 
excitement was over, and already 
he felt feverish as well as faint, 
and wanted water. 

Beyond him, in the heart of the 
thicket, ran the little stream, icy 
cold. But he resolutely turned 
his back to it. He knew what the 
cub was suffering in the trap, and 
taking up his rifle he walked 
slowly that way. 

It was fully two weeks before 
Uri had recovered sufliciently 
from his scratches to resume his 
riding. 

The gathering and shipping of 
the beef steers were delayed for 
that length of time by his misad- 
venture. His father, however, 
though he gave Uri every care 
and attention, said little about it 
or the part played therein by 
Pup. 

Uri, therefore, was surprised 
when the stockman, on his return 
from Denver, whither he had 
gone with two carloads of steers, 
drew from his pocket a short 
silver chain of curious workman- 
ship, with its ends fastened by a 
small silver padlock. 

“It was made in Mexico,” he 
said. “I thought it would please you.” 

He paused while Uri examined it, and there was 
something in his tone and manner that made Uri’s 
cheeks redden with pleasure. 

“It’s a collar for Pup,” said the stockman, “I 
wish it was gold instead of silver—but here, take it 
and lock it on his neck yourself.” 

FRANK OAKLING. 
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LITTLE REDCOATS. 
The Education of a lively Family of Squirrels. 


The little creature which crouched on our cherry- 
tree was certainly the most melancholy squirrel 
we had ever imagined. Her coat was draggled, 
her tail drooped, she seemed to shiver as she 
shrank closer into her red fur when the May 
breezes played around her. As if her faculties 
were all occupied with the recollection of some 
| great sorrow she paid no attention to the interested 
spectators watching her from the window. We 
could not fathom her motive in leaving the forest 
trees for this ancient cherry, so close to the house 
that we could almost touch her. 

We know now that she was an arboreal Mrs. 
Gummidge; possibly her husband had been the 
victim of some gunning boy, and as a “lone, lorn 
creatur’,” with whom things were decidedly con- 
trary, she was spending the first days of her 
widowhood in uninterrupted “thinkin’ o’ the old 
un.” 

At the time, however, we had no such know. 
ledge. Our interest and curiosity were roused 
wholly by her forlorn looks and singular proceed. 
ings. Day after day she came to the same place, 
and sat there motionless for hours. We began to 
think her a little uncanny. 

After a while she proceeded to investigate a hole 
which she found in the tree, going in for short 
stays, and returning, to her accustomed seat. 
Gradually these retirements became longer, but as 
we never saw her carrying any building materials, 
and as she seemed to go and come from the woods 
as usual, it did not occur to us that she might be 
house-hunting. 

Indeed, she was so persistently unsocial, not 
to say morose, that we ceased to give her any very 
lively sympathy. It is searcely possible for young 
| people to remain continually devoted to one who is 
| invariably as lugubrious as if without desire to 
| resume activity and interest in the world. 
| But one morning one of the family, looking from 

the window, gave a shout of delight. 

“I do believe there is a baby squirrel in that 
| tree!” she cried. 
| Sure enough, there, half in, half out of the hole, 
| was an alert youngster, gazing with undisguised 
| 
| 
| 











interest on the strange world about him. 

No melancholy about him, and no apathy, either. 
Up he came with a saucy, “Who's afraid?” air, 
which he lost with comical swiftness at the first 
movement at the window. 

The slightest sound sent him tumbling back, 
only to reappear a second later for another look 
and another backward dart, as curiosity or fear 
predominated. 

After some minutes of this hide-and-seek per- 
formance he ventured entirely out with his tail 
cocked almost to his ears. Then a second head 
appeared at the hole, and another squirre] began 
the same gymnastics. It looked very much ae if 
Number Two had fairly pushed Number One 
out of the way; but if he had, his triumph was 
short-lived, for presently he, too, was ousted, and 
a third pair of bright eyes met ours. 

Each new-comer, emboldened by the sight of 
his predecessors, seemed a little braver; so it was 
not long before Number Three scampered out, 
with Number Four close at his heels. We counted 
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four only, but they reminded us of the Irishman’s | brush before them. At the end of the fence was and when the coal supply rans short there is 


little pigs that “‘moved so fast he couldn't count | 
‘em at all, at all.’’ The tree seemed alive with | 
squirrels the rest of the day, so ceaselessly did | 
they scud over its limbs. | 


The next morning brought a funny bit of family | gate were in no way disturbed by their position. | 


discipline. The four squir- 
rels appeared bright and 
early, and then, for the 
first time, we became aware 
of the existence of a fifth, 
evidently the baby. He, 
too, was anxious to 

try his fortunes 


A Family of Redcoats. 


outside, but his mother would not permit it. All | 
his efforts to elude her vigilance were vain. 

At last he made a desperate atiempt, and was 
almost out when the mother clutched him from 
behind and jerked him back with emphasis. I 
will not assert that she lost her temper, but the 
manner in which the infant retired indicated any- 

‘thing but calmness on the part of the motive 
power. 

But in a few days the baby was allowed to join 
the others ; and then the mother came out, a grave 
onlooker at the fun. She never lost that solemn 
air which may have signified the dejection of 
widowhood or a profound sense of the responsi- 
bilities of maternity. 

The young things seemed, to play games like 
children, chattering together, chasing each other 
up and down the branches, and scurrying wildly 
back to the hole if frightened, each one trying to 
be first in. The result was such a tangle of legs 
and heads and long, furry tails that a catastrophe 
always seemed imminent, but it never came, 
and we used to think the rogues liked the excite- 
ment, and pretended a fright which they did not 
feel. 

Around the trunk we nailed ears of corn, which 
they would shell, approaching cautiously by 
roundabout ways, in short, swift runs, always on 
the alert, ready to scamper up the heights if we 
came too near. 

Saucers of shelled corn were also put out, but 
these proved too attractive to a chipmunk whose 
home was close by. Her greediness in stuffing 
her cheek-pouches with the grain was intensely 
disgusting to the little reds, who watched her with 
cries of indignation and derision. They never 
quite dared to attack her, and she, though appar- 
ently quaking with fear, would empty the heaped 
up saucers in a surprisingly short time. 

The real owners would daintily select a single 
kernel and search the whole tree over for the best 
place to hide it, pulling up the rough bark and 
tucking the prize carefully into some crevice. 
Their hottest disagreements grew out of this house- 
wifely desire for closet room, and they made no 
scruples about dislodging each other’s property to 
make room for their own. 

They grew and thrived, till we looked upon 
them as permanent guests or joint proprietors. 
But one day madam came in from the forest with 
apparently an unusual weight of care. No 
paternal squirrel had ever appeared to share her 
burdens, and the time had come when she, un- 
aided, must launch these lively young people into 
the wide world. 

She sat down solemnly with a peculiar little cry 
which at once brought her children to her. With 
great curiosity they gathered around, and if ever 
an animal talked, she talked to them. Even we 
dull human beings could see that a crisis was at 
hand. 

Presently she rose and went down the tree to 
the fence, along which she made her way slowly, 
with encouraging backward glances, and the five 
young squirrels followed in single file. The 
garden gate, wide and high, was open, and the 
gap thus made divided the company. The mother 
leaped across easily enough, but only three chil- 
dren followed. 

A climbing rose next impeded their progress, 
and great was the manceuvring before it was 
passed. Then came an easy fence path for 
perhaps sixty feet. This was faster work, and 
high waved three little bushy tails as their owners, 
wild with excitement, hurried along the untried 
way, following the guidon of their mother’s red | 





their Rubicon, the highway, and beyond that the 

forest. With lightning speed they crossed the 

road and entered the depths of the woods. 
Meantime, the two orphans left behind at the 


Doubtless the 
commanding general 
had provided for the 
emergency. At night 
they went to their 
hole as usual, but before noon 
of the next day the mother returned, 
and another council was held. 

These laggards needed more coaxing than the 
first three. It seemed at one time as if they would 
not be persuaded; but motherly authority pre- 
vailed at last, and again we watched a procession 
of squirrels move along the fence and across the 
road till lost in the hickories on the other side. 

We have never seen them together since that 
June hegira, but the mother sometimes comes to 
sit for an hour in her old home; and often, as we 
see the twinkle of bright eyes in the nut-trees, or 
hear a saucy ‘“‘Chick-a-ree!’’ we imagine that we 
recognize one or another of our little redcoats. 

Mary Sawyer. 
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THE TIDES. 
The moon’s white hand with mesmerizing sweep 
Once laid the ocean’s mighty will to sleep; 


Since when his bulk, in huge submission hurled, 
Follows her dovelike wings around the world. 


Original. CHARLES G. D. ReoneRTs. 
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SMALL SAVINGS. 


Shall we be pardoned for repeating the old 
Scottish proverb that ‘‘many a little makes a 
mickle?”’ It is so true in its teaching of thrift 
that it ought to be impressed upon every person, 
young and old, for no one is too old to begin to 
save. 

The basis of the prosperity of the French people 
is their thrift. Of course not every French man 
and woman saves and puts by something, but the 
practice is nearly universal. It seems true, also, 
that those who earn the least, and who are forced 
to pinch and screw the hardest to give themselves 
food, shelter and clothing of some sort, form the 
great saving class. 

At the end of 1893 the public and private savings- 
banks of France had more than eight million 
depositors, and the amount standing to their 
credit was three and three-quarters billion francs. 
Yet this vast sam—about equal to the net public 
debt of the United States—was made up of 
little accounts which average but four hundred 
and sixty francs, or ninety-two dollars each. 

To save money is one of the lessons taught in 
French schools. A savings-bank book, with a 
small sum to the credit of the owner, is a prize 
commonly given to the bright pupil, in cases 
when an American school would give the money 
outright, or a book, or a bicycle. Moreover, 
millions of French people who do not trust the 
banks have money saved in old stockings and in 
discarded teapots. 

The accumulation of savings by a community 
is doubly beneficial.’ The person who saves has 
something laid by ‘‘for a rainy day,’’ and the 
community has a fund which can be lent at home. 
Where savings-banks exist and are generally 
patronized it is not necessary for the people to 
look to capitalists in other states for money to be 
borrowed on mortgage at exorbitant rates. They 
can borrow of the local bank, and can have the 
satisfaction of feeling that the interest they pay 
goes to their own neighbors. 

This has been the experience not only in the 
large cities of the Eastern States, but also in the 
factory towns where savings-banks are established, 
and where a vast majority of the depositors are 
the “hands,” who work for an average wage of not 
much more than a dollar a day. 

In some parts of the country—possibly the form 
of endeavor is more common than we suppose it 
to be—there is a systematic effort to teach the 
poorest people to save. We have in mind a friendly 
society made up of ladies each one of whom has 
taken under her oversight three or four families in 
which the father is a drunkard, or the mother a 
widow, or where there are many young children. 

The lady visits each family once a week, makes 
all its members her friends, and encourages them 
to save something and to entrust it to her. Ten 
cents, or a quarter, anything which the family 
can spare, is accepted. A careful account is kept, 





money on hand to pay for it. 

We know of an Irish family, consisting of 
widow and five or six very young children, who 
were receiving pauper relief at the time this | 
system was applied to their case, and who are | 
now almost independent. The boys are doing 
well, earn their own living, and support their 
mother. Moreover, they have learned to save. 
The mother no longer needs the weekly visit, but 
she still sends her savings to the lady who first 
had charge of her case. 

Of course there are many people who cannot 
save, but there are more who do not save because 
they think they cannot. What we have said is 
for the benetit of the second class, who are apt to 
ascribe their difficulties to any cause rather than 
to the real one. For the first class we can have 
nothing but sympathy, and a wish for better 
times and circumstances. 

If all who can save were to do so, and were to 
mass their savings for the common good, they 
would deal the most effectual blow possible at the 
power of the great capitalists, whose accumula- 
tions of wealth are believed by many persons to 
be one of the great dangers of the time. 
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EASTER. 


The flowers by the garden tomb 
Each lent to each its sweet, 

And made a fragrant potwey 
For the coming of feet. 


Glad Easter unto Easter 
Its own blest radiance gives, 
And shining ranks of festivals 
Repeat the ery, He lives! 
Original. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 





For several reasons the opening of the new 
Public Library of Boston is a matter of more than | 
local interest. The liberal appropriations made | 
by the city government during a long term of | 
years for carrying on the work have attracted 
much attention. The immense size and the 
architectural character of the building—-still more 
its interior decorations, the work of famous artists 
—make it notable. Moreover, the collection of 
books which it will house is, with the single 
exception of the Library of Congress, the largest 
in the country. 

But the chief significance of the opening lies in 
the fact that the Boston Public Library was the 
first example in America, if not in the world, of | 
such an institution founded by a city government | 
and maintained by municipal taxation. Private | 
benevolence has aided the enterprise, but did not | 
suggest it. 

In 1848 the Massachusetts Legislature empow- | 
ered the city of Boston to levy taxes for this pur- | 
pose—the first instance of such legislation. 





That | 
was practically the beginning of the free public | 
library movement in this country. A little more 
than a hundred years earlier, in 1732, Franklin 
had organized the Philadelphia Library Company ; 
but this was a subscription association. It should 
be mentioned also that the state of New York, | 
beginning in 1835, appropriated fifty thousand 
dollars annually, and continued to do so for more 
than half a century, in order to maintain a system 
of District School Libraries; but the scheme was 
finally abandoned. 

The Boston plan, with the city or town as the 
unit, and local taxation as the means, of library 
support, was caught up with astonishing rapidity 
by other communities. State after state, New 
Hampshire leading off in 1849, enacted general 
laws giving towns the necessary powers. Town 
after town availed itself of the opportunity. 

When the movement began there were through- 
out the country only about one hundred public 
libraries having five thousand or more volumes, 
the whole aggregating about a million volumes. 
In 1890 there were, in round numbers, four thou- 
sand of such libraries, and the total of volumes 
had risen to thirty-one millions. The Harvard 
College Library, with seventy thousand volumes, 
was in 1850 the largest in the United States; at 
present the Library of Congress and the Boston 
Public Library have together more than one 
million two hundred thousand volumes. 

There has been much progress in the legislation 
on the subject. The states, no longer content with 
authorizing towns to establish libraries, are begin- 





ning to aid them. In New York, for example, a 
comprehensive statute was enacted in 1892, placing | 
the free library system of the state under the control | 
of the Regents of the University, and providing | 
for help in various ways to the weaker communi- 
ties. The operation of the law gives general satis- 
faction. It is now suggested that legislatures 
should go a step farther, and compel backward 
towns to levy taxes for the establishment of public 
libraries. 

Unfortunately, there are still large sections of 
the country to which the movement has not 
extended. While in Massachusetts nearly four | 
hundred towns have free public libraries of a | 
thousand volumes or over, four states report but | 
two each; ten report but one each; and ten report 
none. } 

But sooner or later the local pride of even the | 
most backward communities must be aroused. | 
Private generosity, which seems to have been | 
stimulated rather than repressed by the prevalence 
of a public initiative in the matter, will continue 
to find in such institutions one of the noblest of 
all opportunities. 

Such men as Bates, of Boston, Tilden, of New 





York, Pratt, of Baltimore, Newberry and Crevar, 
of Chicago, will have their village counterparts 
all over the country. Indeed, many of the New 


England libraries already have invested funds 
given or bequeathed by private benefactors. Before 
many years the town of five thousand inhabitants 
with no public library will be the exception and 
not the rule. 


oe — 


A SHAMEFUL ACT. 


In one of the smaller states votes have been 
bought at elections for many years. Corruption, it 
is said, has been systematized until the majority of 
the voters of a county have no scruples about 
receiving money for their ballots. If they do not 
sell their votes to the opposite party at the highest 
market price, they insist upon receiving at least 
half price from their own party for their ballots. 

Last November a well-to-do farmer went to the 
polling-place with his two sons, one of whom had 
barely come of age, while the,other had been a 
voter two or three years. The father stepped up 
to one of the political managers, and put the family 
vote in the market without a trace of shame on his 
weather-beaten face. 

“There are three of us,” he said; “myself and 
the two boys. How much for the lot?” 

The local manager never winced. He rubbed his 
knuckles together, and then answered, “Sixty 
dollars for the lot. The times are hard, or you 
could have seventy-five.” 

The farmer passed down the road a short dis- 
tance, and inquired for the local leader of the other 
party. Negotiations were opened, and a bid of 
seventy-five dollars was received. 

“Well, boys,” said the father, “I don’t think we 
can do any better to-day. We’ll take the second 
offer.” 

So the three men passed into the polling-place 
and sold their birthright as Americans. 

The father was not an ignorant man. He was 
considered thrifty, industrious and reputable. He 
went to church every Sunday. He would have 
been very indignant if anybody had charged him 
with being an immoral man. Yet he was setting 
his two sons a foul example, and training them in 
election crime and political shame. 

This is not a partisan fiction. It is a true story, 
told upon the authority of a member of a state 
legislature who had no motive in misrepresenting 
the facts, since it was his own party that had pur- 
chased the three votes. 

It was narrated with cynical amusement as a 
proof that an intelligent and prosperous man had 
so little interest in politics that he was willing to 
sell out the entire family to the highest bidder. 

The greatest evil of American politics is the use 
of money in elections. Great campaign funds, 
secretly raised and mysteriously expended, are 
utterly demoralizing in their tendencies. 

If that venal father who led his two sons astray 
had been asked to justify his crime, he would 
probably have said: “Both parties have raised large 
campaign funds. There is money scattered around 
among the politicians, and we might as well have 
our share of it. We'll give our own party the 
preference on even terms.” 

Such men deserve only scorn. They are serfs 
by nature—political hucksters, selling their honor 
as freemen to the highest bidder. 


+o 


NOT A BIT ROMANTIC. 


“Some things are romantic in novels,” said little 
Miss Drusilla, pensively, “that somehow don’t turn 
out that way in real life. For instance, in a story, 
when there has been a sprained ankle, or a faint, 
the young man ‘supports the heroine’s fainting 
form,’ and ‘chafes her delicate hand,’ and ‘bathes 
her lily temples,’ or something of that sort, but he 
never drops water on her gown, or spoils her best 
bonnet ribbons. If she sprains her ankle, why, he 
‘cuts the lacing of a fairy shoe,’ and does not seem 
to find it any particular trouble to carry her home 
a mile or two. But in real life—well!—did I ever 
tell you how Marthy Gates and I went to ride with 
the two Hicks boys when We were young? That 
was a case in point. It ought to have been romantic, 
but it wasn’t. 

“They took us to ride, Marthy and me. The roan 
colt that drew us in our two-seated wagon was as 
frisky as a kitten, and Jake, who was driving, was 
too much taken up with Marthy (she wore a pink 
bonnet and gray gown, and looked as pretty as a 
rose) to be attending to the spirited animal properly. 
So when a hare jumped up under the colt’s nose, it 
bolted, took the bit between its teeth, and tore 
along at a furious rate before we hardly knew what 
was happening. 

“There wasn’t anything to do but sit still and hold 
on. The road was fairly level till we got to Stony 
Brook Hill. There we hoped the colt would get 
over his fright. But he didn’t. He started down 


| the hill with the sparks flying under his heels, and 


the stones rolling, and Jake pulling back and 
shouting, ‘Whoa!’ like a wild Indian. Just as we 
reached the bridge at the bottom he stumbled, 
pitched forward in a heap, and out we all went into 
the road. 

“Neither of the boys was hurt. But when I came 
to myself Tom was wringing his hands and asking 
me to tell him if I was dead, and Jake was on his 
knees by Marthy, trying to get her boot off. She 
was squirming like an eel, shrieking and declaring 
that he shouldn’t touch her; her leg was broken, 
she knew it was, and he was a brute to hurt her so, 
instead of going for a doctor. 

“Well, it didn’t take me long to tell Tom I was 
alive, and then I staggered over to Marthy and sat 
down beside her, and tried to help Jake get off her 
boot. We did it at last, and found she had a 
sprained ankle and no bones were broken, and the 
question was how to get her home. The colt was 
lamed, and the carriage wrecked. 

“Jake was a big fellow, and said he would carry 
her; and Tom said he’d spell him if he gave out. 
They tried it. She screamed so when Jake picked 
her up that he nearly dropped her. She said it hurt 
her ankle so to let it hang she couldn’t endure it, 
and he must put her down at once. He didn’t do it 
on the instant, and she seized his hair with one 
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'BIJAH. 


A Boy's great Love for his baby Brother. 


On my first meeting with ’Bijah Skillings, we 
were fellow-passengers in a Rocky Mountain 
stage-coach. He was at that time about nine 
years old, and I was old enough to have a boy of 
my own at home of about ’Bijah’s age. Some 
fancied resemblance to my own boy interested 
me in ’Bijah. 

We sat together on the rocking front seat of 
the coach, while "Bijah’s mother and a fat, 
peevish baby brother, still in long dresses, 
occupied the back seat. We were the only 
inside passengers. 

Presently Joe Dennis, the driver, put his 
head down toward the stage door and said : 

“T guess you'll have to git out an’ walk a 
piece. It’s "bout all the hosses kin do to git 
the stage up the next half-mile of the road, an’ 
the rain’s made it so slippy it aint really- safe 
ridin’, nohow. The lady kin stay inside if 
she’s a mind to.”’ 

“The lady,” Mrs. Skillings, had no mind 
to remain inside, and in a few minutes we were 
all trudging slowly behind the coach up a very 
steep and rocky road cut in the mountain-side. 

I carried the baby, and ’Bijah panted along 
by my side. 

‘Heavy baby, aint he?” said "Bijah. 

“Very,” I said, with aching arms and gasp- 
ing breath. 

“He weighed thirteen pounds the day he 
was borned, and he’s gained stiddy ever since. 

I tell you, he’s a buster!” said ’Bijah, proudly. 
“T guess dad’ll be tickled to see ‘im. He aint 
never seen ’im yit.’ 

“Then your father is over in Lead City, is he?” 

“Yes. Been there over a year, and just sent 
for us to come out. He’s been minin’ over there. 
You ever been to Lead City ?” 

“Yes, often.” 

“Pretty nice place ?”’ 

“*As nice as most mountain mining towns.” 

“Is there much fighting and shooting and killing 
there nowadays ?”’ 

“Very little now.” 

*Bijah seemed disappointed, and I added, ‘But 
there’s more than there ought to be.” 

“I'd kind of like to live awhile in a place 
where there was things happening,’’ said ’Bijah. 
‘Nothin’ ever happened back in Peterville, where 
we came from. I never saw such a dull place.” 

You will find Lead City rather livelier than 
Peterville, my boy,’’ I said. 

‘‘Hope so,”’ he replied, laconically ; and needing 
all of our breath for other purposes, we stopped 
talking and trudged to the top of the range, where 
we again entered the stage. 

A week later I met ’Bijah on the main street of 
Lead City. He had some papers under his arm, 
and was screeching out in ear-splitting tones : 

‘“‘Here’s yer Herald, Times or Leader! All 
"bout the big strike in the Dandy Jim! Here’s 
yer papers! All ’bout the shootin’ on Chestnut 
Street, and the—how’re ye!’”’ He recognized me 
with a grin. 

“Why, ’Bijah,”’ I said; ‘‘in business so soon ?”’ 

‘Yes. Had to do something.” 

“Couldn’t your father —’’ 

Something in ’Bijah’s face silenced me. His 
lips quivered and he twitched at a button of his 
ragged coat, as he said: ‘“‘Dad didn’t meet us. 
He got this here pneumonia while we was on the 
way, and he—he—was—dead when we got here.”’ 

“I’m very sorry to know that, ‘Bijah.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said ’Bijah, simply. ‘Most I 
thought of was ‘bout ’im never gittin’ to see little 
Tom, the baby. He’d ’a’ thought Tom was 
great.”’ 

‘“‘What is your mother going to do?” 

“She's opened up a boarding-house at the 
Keystone mine. I guess we'll git along. Lead 
City beats Peterville all holler.” 

“You like it here, then ?”’ 

‘Well, I guess so.” 

“Do you make much selling papers ?”’ 

He thrust one dirty hand down into his pocket, 
and brought it forth again full of nickels and 
dimes and quarters. 

“That looks like it, don’t it?’ he asked, tossing 
the money up and down in his hand. “I bought 
Tommy a high chair yesterday, and mother a 
pair of kid gloves; the first she ever had.”’ 

“T am glad that you are so industrious and 
prosperous,”’ I said. ‘But these mining-camp 
booms are short-lived usually, and you'd better 
save your money. Lead City may be as dead as 
Peterville in three months.” 

I went east two days later, and was gone six 
months. ’‘Bijah was almost the first person I met 
on my return to Lead City. 

He looked five years older than when I had seen 
him last, and his pinched face had a careworn, 











anxious look. He was still selling papers, but | 
he did not cry them so joyously nor so shrilly, 
and his appearance indicated that there were not | 
many dimes and quarters in his pocket. 

*Bijah recognized me at-once. ‘Hello!’’ he | 
said. ‘Come back, hey ?” 

**For a little while, ’Bijah,’’ lanswered. ‘How 
is everything ?”” 

*Bijah’s face assumed a look of deep disgust. | 




















“Heavy, aint heP” 


‘‘Deader’n a door-nail,”’ he said. ‘The bottom 
has dropped clean out of everything.” 

‘“‘How is your mother ?” 

The expression of disgust on "Bijah’s face did 
not disappear, but rather increased as he said : 

‘‘My mother? Well, she’s married again.” 

“Indeed ?”” 

“Yes, sir. Married Bill Braden, one of the 
bosses up to the mine.” 

‘And how is Tommy ?” 

‘‘He’s great, Tommy is! I go up to see him 
every Sunday; to see him, mind you.” 

“Then you are not living at your mother’s 
home ?”” 

“No, sir. Me an’ Bill Braden don’t git along 
very well. He is a pretty good fellow when he’s 
himself.”’ 

‘*What do you mean by ‘when he’s himself ?’”’ 

“Well, when he aint in liquor. I never see 
liquor change a man worse. He’s decent enough 
when he aint drunk, even if he don't like me over 
an’ above well at no time. I’ve a feelin’ that he’d 
as soon have me live some place else besides at 
his cabin. He treats mother an’ Tommy good 
enough. He'd better. He'd have me to answer 
to if he didn’t.” 

*Bijah drew his puny figure up to its full height, 
and shook his head ominously with half-closed 
eyes. Then he fell to coughing, with one hand 
pressed to his chest and a drawn look on his face. 

“You must take care of yourself, 'Bijah,” I 
said. ‘That's a bad cough to have away up here 
at this altitude. Where’s your overcoat ?’’ I added, 
for the day was too cold for one so thinly clad. 

“Aint got none; but I guess I kin git one by 
Saturday. There’s to be a big convention here 
Wednesday, and I’ll have an extra sale of papers.’’ 

“Tf you don’t make enough to buy the overcoat, 
come and see me at the Grand Hotel, and I'll let 
you have enough to make up the price of a good 
warm one.” 

I gave him my card, and he said, gratefully, 
“You're a gentleman, sir; that’s just what you 
are.” 

But ’Bijah did not come to borrow any money 
of me on Saturday, and I inferred that he had 
earned enough for the overcoat. I met him on 
the street a week later, still without an overcoat, 
but the day was warm and sunny. He had 
Tommy in his arms, and Tommy had on a 
gorgeous red plush cloak with swan’s-down trim- 
ming and a red velvet hood trimmed to match the 








cloak. His round, pudgy face was rosy with the 
bloom of health. Lead City’s climate evidently 
agreed with Tommy. ‘Bijah’s face beamed with 
pride and pleasure when he saw me. 

“Aint he growed, though ?’’ he said, trying to 
hold the lusty and gorgeous Tommy out toward 
me, that I might see him better, but Tommy 
wriggled himself out of ’Bijah’s hands. 

‘‘He kin walk good as anybody now, but I like 

to carry ‘im, an’ he likes to have me. You love | 
brother, don’t you, Tommy ?”’ 
A faint, infantile smile overspread Tommy’s 
pudgy face, and ’Bijah hugged him warmly, 
saying as he did so: ‘“‘Of course you do.’’ Then 
he turned to me and said, ‘“‘Great boy, aint he ?’’ 
“Oh, yes,”’ I said; ‘“‘your stepfather dresses 
Tommy pretty well.’ 





‘Bill Braden dress him!’’ said Tommy, con- 
temptuously. ‘Bill Braden never bought a thing 
Tommy has on. I bought them myself—the | 
cloak and the hood and the red shoes and all. | 
Yes, sir! I bought them with the money I made | 
out of the sale of the convention papers last week. | 
Bill Braden’s .drinkin’ worse of late, an’ gittin’ 
uglier an’ uglier when he’s drunk. An’ times are | 
so dull he don’t make much more’n his liquor 
money. The mine he was boss of has shut | 
down, an’ he’s had to go back to days’ 
works. It aint improved his temper none. 
Still, he’s got some pretty good streaks, 
Bill has.”” 

*‘What about that overcoat, ’Bijah ?”’ | 
I asked, for I really felt anxious about | 
the lad. 

“Oh, ll git it ‘fore long. Things 
seem to be kind of pickin’ up a little. 
I've made two dollars extra this week, 
an’ I’m takin’ Tommy down to have 
his picture taken. 

“Just think, he aint never had his 
picture taken, fine a boy as he is! If 
anything should go and happen to ’im, 
an’ me not have his picture, I'd never 
forgive myself. 








“If I had the money I'd have ‘im 





*Bijah and Tommy. 


painted life size. I'm goin’ to buy ’im the cun- | 
nin’est little gold ring if business will only grow 
a little better. They’ve got 'em in a winder at 
Park's.” 

I met “Bijah occasionally after that, and I 
sometimes saw him around the Grand Hotel 
selling papers. 

He was still without an overcoat, as the weather 
grew colder. I spoke to him about it once or 
twice. He always said he was “‘goin’ to git it,” 
but Tommy had needed some “‘things.’’ One of 
Master Tommy's necessities was a new high chair 
that had cost five dollars. 

“Oh, yes; he had a high chair,’’ *Bijah 
admitted, ‘‘but it was just one of these cheap kind | 
an’ didn't have no tray in front of it, an’ it wasn’t 
cane-seated.”’ 

One morning I remembered that I had not seen | 
’Bijah nor heard his shrill voice on the street for | 





two or three weeks. He was in my mind when a 
bell-boy rapped at my door. 

“Tf you please, sir, there’s a woman down-stairs 
wants to see you.” 

‘Who is it?” 

“She said to tell you that she was "Bijah 
Skillings’s mother.”’ 

I went down to the hotel parlor and found Mrs. 
Braden waiting for me with Tommy. She looked 
thin, pale and distressed. Tommy had on the red 
cloak and hood, but they already had a bedraggled 
appearance, and there were holes in the toes of the 
little red shoes. 

‘*’Bijah asked me to come,”’ said Mrs. Braden, 
apologetically, and then she cried a little. ‘He's 
in the hospital, sir, an’ he'd take it kindly if you 
could go an’ see’im. He aint never forgot how 
you carried Tommy that day we come over the 
range, an’ he says you’ve been real friendly ever 
since.”” 

‘“‘What is the matter with 'Bijah?’’ I asked, 
though I thought I could guess. 

“That's what makes me feel so turrible. He 
says it’s just his lungs, an’ that he’s felt it comin’ 
on fer some time, an’ I'd give anything to think it 
was only that; but I’m feard it’s something else 
beside, an’ I'd best tell it all to you. 

‘*’Bijah says he’s told you "bout how Braden 
has took to drink, an’ how liquor made ‘im feel 
an’ act, an’ how poor we've been of late. Well, 
one day last week Braden came home just drunk 
enough to make ‘im ugly, an’ he wanted me to 
give "im money for more liquor. I hadn’t a cent, 
but that made no diff’rence to Braden, crazy as 
he was. 

“Little Tommy here was settin’ on the floor 
an’ he had on a new gold ring with a blue stone 
in it that ‘Bijah had bought jest the day before, 
an’ Braden he happened to notice the ring, an’ he 
says, ‘What's the sense of a young ‘un like that 
wearin’ a gold ring? I could git two or three 
dollars on that ring,’ an’ he made a grab for the 
baby. 

*“*You sha’n’t have that ring, Bill Braden!’ 
says I, snatchin’ baby up an’ clappin’ my finger 
over the little hand with the ring on it, Well, 
Braden just went wild, an’ he come at me an’ I 
got Tommy in a corner an’ got in front of ‘im. 
Braden had just grabbed me when ‘Bijah came 
walkin’ in at the open door!" 

Mrs. Braden wiped her streaming eyes on the 
back of her hand before she continued : 

“IT can hardly tell you what happened next. 
All I know is that "Bijah never said a word, but 
he came at Braden with his lips parted over his 
set teeth an’ his eyes on fire. An’ Braden never 
knew that "Bijah was in the room until the boy 
had ‘im by the collar an’ pulled ‘im back, an’ 
Braden, being all unprepared an’ so tipsy, he fell 
full length on his back on the floor, an’ "Bijah 
jumped in front of me an’ Tommy an’ spread out 
his arms before us an’ said : 

**‘Stand back, Bill Braden, stand back! You 
can’t touch ‘em while I’m here!’ an’ he reached 
back an’ patted one of Tommy’s cheeks, an’ he 
looked up at me an’ says, ‘You needn't be afeard, 
ma, I’m here!’ 

“IT guess likely it was the fall he got, but 
something seemed to sober Braden up, an’ he aint 
a bad man when he’s sober. 

“He got up on his feet lookin’ kind of ’shamed 
an’ dazed like, an’ he says, kind of humble, 
‘Pshaw, 'Bije, you know I wouldn't hurt your ma 
or Tommy,’ an’ he passed his hand over his eyes 
three or four times, like a man wakin’ from his 
sleep, an’ he says, ‘It’s all right, "Bije,’ an’ he 
went out of the cabin. 

‘An’ then, sir, what did ’Bije do but fall at my 
feet in a dead faint. 

“I picked ‘im up an’ put ‘im on a lounge, an’ 
I could hear his heart beatin’ an’ he looked like 
a dead boy. 

“IT was awful frightened. One of my neighbors 
run for the doctor, an’ he had the boy sent off to 
the hospital; an’ he’s got weaker an’ weaker, an’ 
I’m afraid, sir, that he'’s—he’s—a-goin’. 

‘*He thinks so, too, sir, an’ that’s why he’d like 
to see you. I can’t help feelin’ that he strained 
himself, an’ brought on something or other, 
defendin’ me an’ Tommy. That's what worries 
me so! 

“An’ Bill Braden! Why, sir, "Bijah’s own 
father couldn’t show more feelin’ than Bill's 
showed. 

‘‘He’s been at the hospital every minute they'd 
let "im be there since it happened, an’ he vows 
an’ declares that he’s done with liquor for good. 
He’s said so to ’Bijah over an’ over. He's there 


+ now visitin’ "Bijah. Could you go with me to see 


him too, sir?” 

We were at the hospital in fifteen minutes, and 
at the door of the ward in which 'Bijah was lying. 
At that moment Bill Braden came out. He started 
at seeing us. 

Tommy began laughing and crowing, but Bill’s 
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eyes were filled with tears and his lips were 

quivering. Ile put one arm around his wife, and 

said in a voice that was but a husky whisper: 
“He’s gone, Sarah.” J. L. Harnovr. 


—_—_____«¢e 


THE CURSE OF MARIE FILS 
DU GRAND. 


After a week of almost continuous rain, some- 
times heavy enough to spatter through our tent, 
the sky was clear, the sun bright, and Umbega 
Lake lay so calm in the shine that we could see 
trout hovering forty feet from shore. Every 
token promised fine weather. Still our little half- 
breed guide, Magloire Deschamps, regarded the 
azure with a curious air of wonder. 

He spread our damp blankets to dry on the 
rocky foreshore as if reluctant to risk them in the 
open. 

When the underbrush of the primeval forest 
no longer shed showers at a touch, he and Maxi- 
me Bigras, our cook, set about replenishing the 
fire-wood, and chopped furiously as if sure that 
the dry time could not last. 

Early in the afternoon, when Mr. Mandeville 
and I were about to start to the south end of the 
lake, only a mile distant, Magloire insisted that 
we should take our waterproofs in the canoe. 

‘“‘Why—the rain is over!’ said Mandeville. 
‘Look at that sky. Fine weather for a week, 
Deschamps.” 

“Oh, I'll see de sky ol’ ri’; you tek de poncho 
all de same.” 

‘“‘Nonsense! It will be clear all day and cool to- 
night; we shall hear moose calling this evening.” 

“Tek dose poncho, sir.’* 

*“*We won’t—confound it! why should we? The 
sky is rained dry—anybody can see that.” 

“Ol’ ri’—please you’sefs, gemlem. Honly you’ll 
remem ’d I tol’ you,”’ and Deschamps went back to 
his chopping with an air of having done his duty 
in vain. 

He stood at the landing about five o’clock when 
we returned with the canoe-bottom a-quiver with 
gorgeous trout. 

‘“*Well—where’s your rain, Magloire ?”’ 
manded Mandeville, gazing round the vault. 

“Oh, ouvi—she di’n’ rain no more yet. You 
tink she stop, heh? Ol’ rii—mebby. We see to- 
morrah.” 

That night was clear and cold for September; 
we tried moose-calling early in the evening; 
Deschamps enticed one big bull to the shore by 
imitating the short, deep, bleat-like call of a moose- ! 
cow, and we were lucky enough to drop the great | 
deer where he stood. In his elation the little guide | 
almost abandoned despair of the weather. 

“Well, mebiy she’s not rain some more,”’ were 
his last words for the night, ‘‘honly I hain’ nev’ 
hear "bout her get tire’ so quick. We see to- 
morrow.” 

Said Mandeville to me as Deschamps disappeared 
toward the little tent which he occupied with the 
cook: ““Who is she? He seems to be talking of 
some woman.” 

‘“‘No—she is just the weather, or say Destiny— 
that’s what he means, I think,” 

Next morning a breeze blew from the northwest, 
the sky was quite unclouded, the weather seemed 
settled, and Deschamps was as gay as a bird. He 
whistled and sang as he scraped the moose-hide 
clean of hair; he fairly danced as he contemplated 
the perfect evenness of the big antlers after he 
salted the skin of the head. 

“T tink she was tire out wiss rain so steady all 
tahm one week,” he said, looking about the sky. 
“Yesseh—mebby she can’t rain no more dis 
tahm. Bagosh—we kill two-t’ree more big bull 
if she’s stop de rain.” 

He went on cleaning the moose-hide, a labor 
of several hours. Meantime Mandeville and I 
became interested in watching a large raven that 
had been attracted by the odor and sight of the 
head-skin which was exposed to the sun and lay 
close to the water’s edge. 

A small company of these birds, which resemble 
crows, but are much larger and glossier, had 
gathered about the offal on the opposite shore, 
where the moose had been killed and cut up. It 
seemed strange that this solitary raven should 
haunt us, as if more curious than hungry. 

Its temporary headquarters were in a small, 
dead pine-tree near the water’s edge and about 
seventy yards from our tent. 

On a bare branch the ominous fowl would sit 
for a minute or so, then fly slowly along shore, 
at a height of perhaps sixty feet, peering inquisi- 
tively down and sidewise at the tents, cooking fire, 
and ourselves. 

When near the moose-head, which lay about 
fifty yards south of us, the solemn bird would 
stoop as if to alight, but at the moment when we 
expected it to do so it would rise with one dull 


de- 





croak, fly upward and onward a few yards, turn, 
and flap back by a route through the woods to its | 
post of observation. | 

“The raven is quite fascinated by the head,” 
said I. 

‘*‘Yes—and will start picking at the nose and 
eye-holes the first time we are all out of sight. 
Let’s shoot the brute. I hate ravens, anyway!” 

“It doesn’t seem to imagine we could hurt it, 
I said. 

‘*That’s so—confound its assurance,’’ answered 
Mandeville. 

Just then the raven came flapping slowly once 
more. Mandeville reached for his breech-loader, 
and slipped in a cartridge. Four seconds later | 


? 





the big, black bird tumbled heavily and lay on 
the water with submerged head and outstretched 
wings. 

At the report Magloire Deschamps ran toward 
us with a cry of horror: 

“‘Sapree—you kill de raven! Oh, monjee, don’ 
you know more better as dat? Now she begin 
again—she nev’ stop rain no more till we go "way.” 

‘What on earth are you talking about, 
Deschamps? Who’s she? What harm to shoot a 
raven ?”” 

‘“You nev’ hear "bout it’s de worse kine of luck ? 
You nev’ know raven is witch bird, heh ?”’ 

“Oh, bosh, Deschamps !”’ 

‘Bosh you’sef—you soon see. Bapteme—we 
don’ get no more moose dis trip. She’s rain ol’ de 
tahm now.”’ 

Sudden changes of weather are common in that 
high region of the Laurentian Hills, sixty miles 
north of the Ottawa River. Half an hour after 
Deschamps had spoken, the breeze shifted to the 
northeast; within an hour a roaring gale with 
rain was beating on our tent and roaring through 
the forest. 

For four days the storm continued in varying 
strength; on the fifth we broke camp in rain, on 
the sixth we reached the Ottawa utterly drenched ; 
next day, our hunting expedition at an end, the 
sun shone from a clear sky. 

It was on the third day of this misery that 
Magloire Deschamps explained his opinion of its 
cause. He had sulked for forty-eight hours, 
bringing our meals into the big tent, and replen- 
ishing the wood for our camp-stove without a 
word. But now it was as though. his evil mood 
had burned out; his smiles had returned; no 
matter what the weather he could not but return 
to his character of a pleasant little man. 

“Don’ I tol’ you?’’ he asked, squatting on his 
heels by the camp-stove, while the wet canvas 
bellied and shook under the gusts. 

“The rain came because we killed the raven, 
eh ?”” asked Mandeville. 

““Yesseh—it’s de worse kine of luck.”’ 

“But it rained for a week before we killed the 
raven.” 

«*Yesseh—dass Mary Fils du Grand.” 

‘“*Who’s Mary Fils du Grand ?” 

“You nev’ hear "bout her? She’s de witch of 
de Du Moine.”’ 

“The deuce! And she sent the rain !’’ 

““Yesseh—dass so, for sure.” 

“But why ?”’ 

“You rememb’ Benoit—he’s de man you was 
goin’ for hire for hunt wis you—yes, eh? Well, 
you haint hire him for because he’s too drunk. 
Den you hire me. Dass what mek Mary Fils du 
Grand mad.”’ 

‘*What—has she got a spite against you ?”’ 

“‘She’s Benoit’s wife—dass why! Din’ you see 
her? dass de big, fat Indian woman you see at de 
mouf of de Du Moine.” ° 

“You don’t say so! And she’s a witch, eh?” 

‘“‘Her moder was a witch.’’ 

‘‘And she taught Mary the business ?”’ 


‘You hear de rain,”’ said Deschamps, shrugging | . 


his shoulders. 

“But why did she stop it after the first week ?” 

“She haint stop it—mebby it’s just stop itse’f, 
*cause she too tire for keep it goin’. An’ den you 
kill de raven. You tink she don’ sen’ dat raven, 
heh ?”” 

‘*I see—so that we'd shoot it ?”’ 

‘*Yesseh—den de rain is start some more.” 

‘Well, she’s certainly a cunning one, Des- 
champs. But why didn’t you tell us about her 
powers at the start? Perhaps we wouldn’t have 
hired you instead of Benoit.’’ 

“Well, seh,’’ Deschamps looked conscience- 
stricken, ‘‘I’ll want de job myse’f. An’ Paul du 
Fond he’s tol’ me mebby she hain’ no witch. 
He’s say her moder mebby hain’ tol’ her how. 
An’ so I tink mebby we get good wedder, an’ I 
tek de job. Dass mek her mad.”’ 

‘But what makes you think she was mad ?” 

‘Don’ I hear her say de curse, myse’f, just de 
mornin’ we was start ?”’ 

“And she’s mad at us still ?’’ 

‘Hain’ it rain now?” said Deschamps with a 
certain indignation; and nothing could shake his 
belief that this was evidence of Marie Fils du 
Grand’s inherited powers. &. W. Tuomson. 
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NOT TO BE ENVIED. 


Sir John Malcolm states that an Arab woman, 
an inhabitant of Abucheber, went to England 
with the children of a Mr. Beauman. She remained 
there four years, and when she returned home her 
friends were full of curiosity about England. 

‘*What did you see there ?”’ they asked. ‘Is it 
a fine country ?”” Are the people rich?’ ‘Are 
they happy ?” 

‘“*Yes,’’ she answered; ‘‘the people are rich, and 
they seem to be wise and happy. They have fine 


| clothes, fine houses, fine horses and tine carriages. 


The country is like a garden.” 

At this, her friends looked gloomy and were 
beginning to be filled with envy of the English 
people and discontent at their own condition, when 
she suddenly said, as an afterthought : 

‘England certainly wants one thing.”’ 

‘‘What is that ?”’ asked the Arabs, anxiously. 

“There is not a single palm-tree in all the 
country,’’ said the returned traveller. 

“Not a date-tree? Are you sure?’* was the 
general exclamation. 

I’m positive,”’ asserted the old nurse. 

The Arabs regained their cheerfulness on the 
instant, and separated with hearts full of pity for 
the English, who might sess some trifling 
advantages, but were without their crowning 
glory, the date-tree. 
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For Boys (age 10 to 15). Healthy locality. Sp: water. 
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10th year. Bight, wee required. Number Limited. 
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Star Key Fastener making door-lock abso- 
lutely burglar Light; instantly 
-g adjusted ; nickel-plated ; every 

:| drummer needs one. Price 

U post-paid 10c. Agents wanted. 
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SEVERE COLDS CURED 
in Twenty-four Hours. 


Mr. Frederick E. Bradstreet, 97 Main Street, Glouces- 
ter, Mass., says: During the past year I have had 
occasion to use your 


Barker’s Young Cherry Balsam 


in two cases of very severe cold with bronchial trouble, 
both of which were cured by it in twenty-four hours. 
I consider it the best cough preparation I have ever 
used and gladly recommend it to all. 
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Gypsine. 


DURABLE—wWon’t Rub Off. 
BEAUTIFUL— Tasteful Tints. 
SANITARY—Net g, Harbor Ground 
Not stuck on the wall with animal glue, but a 
sanitary cement base wall finish, suited 
to all kinds of tinting and decorating. 
Full directions on every package. 
Easiest thing in the world to apply. 
Sold by every first-class paint-dealer. 
Get Gypsine. Don’t take something recom- 
mended to be ‘‘just as good’’—for it isn’t. 








DIAMOND WALL FINISH CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


G NE y AT a@ removable 
Galvanized Ice Compartment 
can be kept yr pure and 
clean. The <7 im. ce 
of this feature (not found in other 
re erators) cannot be overesti- 
mated. Lowest average tempera- 
ture with least consumption of ice. 
Packed with Mineral Wool. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
GURNEY REFRIGERATOR CO. 

( Cut showing Removable Ice Box.) Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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49° Atlantic Ave 
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We announce a full line of the 
CHOICEST 


CAPES, JACKETS, 
~ SKIRTS ana WAISTS 


From the Leading 
Parisian, Berlin and New York 
Makers. 





Tailor-Made Costumes, 
Riding Habits and Golf Suits. 





39 to 45 Summer Street, Boston. 
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“NORTH STAR” Brand 


The BEST—Why Accept Others? 


If you want the Choicest, order “North Star’’ Brand of your Dealer. Accept no substitute. 


NORTH PACKING & PROVISION CO., 33 & 34 No. Market St., BOSTON. 


Thousands of families who want the 
best and are satisfied with nothing less 
are to-day using the long famous 


: “NORTH STAR” 
- Pure Leaf Lard, 
Hams, Bacon and 
Sausages . 


These superior and well-known goods are 
prepared under most careful and cleanly pro- 
cesses to satisfy the critical patronage. 


Highest Award Medal and Diplomas for 
Excellence ana Superior Quality, 
Columbian Exposition, 1893. 
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than animal fat. 
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Olive Oil 


Has been the standard shortening for 
four thousand years. The world will 
never know a shortening that is better. 
We have taken a vegetable oil with all 
the olive oil qualities, and without olive 


Cotosuet 


Animal fat came into use because olive 
oil was costly. Now Cotosuet costs less 


Why shouldn’t you use it ? 


Sold wherever lard is—in pails like lard. 
SWIFT and COMPANY, Chicago. 
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* another man and I contrived to. squeeze into one PURE MAPLE SUGAR. 
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boots, sou’-westers. 8 soon 
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way below that, we were in a regular shower-hath, Postage 
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into a mud-bath. FREE 
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mine, the top of my head suffered considerably | Hood's Pills, | | | 20c.|Pheny 0’Caffein IS GOOD FOR. 
~ the wooden beams which supported the) 2, sass Freein U.S. [Stamps or Pe Order.) 
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candle to carry, to show when a very low beam : + if taken in season, and is of great value izer, healing and cleansing in its effect 
had to be passed under, or when the deepest; Nothing restores the activity of and strength- - oesengr gin ms ae es yoo} ae a ee 
pitfalls were to be crossed. He pushed me along, | ens the digestive organs like these Pills. in cases of Diphtheria, Fetid Bronchitis, Diluted with pure water to suit conditions 
and we went comfortably enough for a certain Ack wk — Gangrene of the Lungs, etc., used either it is invaluable as a wash for Wounds, 
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manlike, seemed to think that I, womanlike, saw BPA RAPALA OLLI and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and similar cellent, perfectly cleansing the teeth, also 

diseases. healing and hardening the gums. 


danger where there was none, and insisted that 
the wagons were on the other line. He soon 
awoke to the truth of my statement, however, 
when with a great crash we ran into them, and he 
saw me roll over into a deep hole full of mud. 


“J Knew a Falcon, Swift and Peerless.””— LOWELL. 
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Physicians and Dentists Recommend It— Everybedy Should Use It, 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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“Ne wen $65 Handsome Catalogue Post-free. 
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were all alike—very dirty, somewhat warm $70 J. M. LINSCOTT & CO. DDSI IIIS 
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USEFUL CAT. : - , Y 
Some people keep a domestic animal for the ne ei V4 4 
sake of having something to pet, others on account Y / f 
of its being ‘company for them ; and still others Bi ffectiyen ae ney Hows Trentmont « of falogue with: Hows E39) J 
from force of habit. ‘There’s always been a cat onials, prices, ete., free. Addr a y : 
in our family,” they say, “and it would seem L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass.) = : 
queer not to have one.” But Mrs. Moseley kept| General Agent for the New England States. (36 Z 
her cat for a different reason from any of these. | (XM EbLiorr. # Exchange Building, New Haven, 3) Z 
She had been a widow for many years, and @ Vj 
lived all alone, save for this cat, in a trim little} If you want the most delici i y, get oe) Y = 
house on the edge of the village. She was an ® , 4 = 
economical soul, although never accused of being Hi ] d t h’s 9 : VA — 
‘nigh.”’ ‘Mis’ Moseley don’t like to see anythin’ | r e } t/ ee y 
goin’ to waste, but she’s quite liberal, considerin’ 
her means,”’ the neighbors always said in speak- Original and Only 


ing of her. One day the cat had a fit and died, 
and Mrs. Moseley was left lamenting. 

“I sha’n't never get another like Hildy, I 
know,” she declared, when the neighbors made 
handsome offers of “dikely” kittens of their own. 
“But I ht ’s well try, ‘for I can’t afford to be 
*thout. I'll try that extry Maltese cat o’ yours,” 
she said to one friend, “‘seein’s you don’t care to 
keep her; but you mustn’t take it hard if I fetch 
her back ‘again; in case she won’t eat ’em!”’ 

a ’em!”’ echoed the neighbor, much aston- 
is “Tf you mean rats, she’s as good a mouser 
for her size as you’d ever find, Mis’ Moseley.”” M olasses Ca fl dy. e 

“Rats!” echoed the widow in turn. ‘“‘Who’s 
talkin’ "bout rats? I aint never been troubled It will not Stick. 
with em. I mean baked beans. I'ma great hand| put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes : 
to eat ’em, an’ there comes a time, long "bout the |; ib., 3; Ib., and a ro-cent size. Our Trade-Mark, 
middle 0” the week, when I’ve eat ‘em warmed Up | “Velvet,” is stamped in red ink on every wrapper. 
‘bout ’s much as I want to, an’ yet there’s sure | For sale by Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 
to be quite a good mess of “em too good to throw 
away, an’ Hildy allus eat ‘em up, an’ relished We have many IMITATORS, 

’em, too; so there wa’n’t no waste. An’, though | t no COMPETITORS. 
your Maltese cat’s sleek-lookin’ an’ likely, if she | H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston. 
don’t like cold baked beans an’ won’t eat ’em, I | 
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shall have to look farther !”’ . . . 
There’s nothing so quickly soothing and 
a nf * curative and healing. 
NOT HER FAULT. 5 q I ; di 8 af 3 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 


The black grouse, or blackcock, like other 
members of the grouse family, is more or less in 
the habit of lodging at night under the snow. 
While flying at full speed, it swoops downward 
with folded wings, and ‘‘takes a header” into the 
snow, penetrating it for a yard or more. So, at 
any rate, the operation is described by the author 
of “Out of Doors in Tsarland,”’ who has seen it 
done. His first acquaintance with this habit, 
during a week’s snow-shoeing in northern Russia, 
is thus graphically described : 


I had my gun, of course, and was sliding gaily 
along all alone over a vast expanse of snow- 
covered moor. I carried my gun because it was 
impossible to guess what game I might see; but 
at that particular moment I was not dreaming of 
game, for I could see and be seen for a mile 
around, and there was nothing visible but the 
dazzling, soft snow in which I walked, or rather 
slid along, on my narrow wooden snow-shoes. 

Suddenly, to my surprise and almost consterna- 
tion, a large blackcock rose from my very feet. 
Now I could have taken an affidavit that no 
blackcock had been sitting anywhere near me. I 
must have seen it, if it had been, for its black 
body would have been conspicuous against the 
snow. 

So startled was I that, though I instinctively 
cocked my gun, I did not pull the trigger, and the 
bird was out of range before I could collect 
myself. Where in the world had it come from? 
I could see no mark in the snow except a small 
hole, which might have been the spot in which the 
bird had lain, to be sure; but then I should have 
seen it. 

As I stood puzzled, a second blackcock suddenly 
rose from nowhere, at my very feet, and flew off 
in the same direction as the first. This one I 
shot, and again set myself to solve the riddle. I 
had not got far, however, before another and 
another blackcock rose within a few yards of me. 
I had brought but six cartridges, and these I fired 
off within the next two minutes. 

The blackcock rose from any quarter, right or 
left, before me or behind, without the slightest 
warning. One of them nearly knocked me off my 
legs by rising out of the snow at my feet, covering 
my snow-shoes with a shower of white spray. 

When my last cartridge was burned, I had 
leisure to look more closely into the mystery. 
Will it be believed that, as I stood in one spot 
gazing about me for the explanation I sought, at 
least thirty more blackcock rose within easy shot, 
each rising like a ghost from nowhere, and 
whizzing away before my eyes? 

In five minutes they were all gone, and I was at 
liberty to examine the thirty-five holes in the 
snow, which was all that was left to show where 
the colony had been established a few minutes 
before. Each hole was the opening to a long, 
narrow paceage, from a yard to two yards in 
length, slanting downward. 
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REMBRANDT AT HOME. 


The lives of few artists have been so circum- 
scribed as was that of Rembrandt. He knew 
little of court or of fashion, and it is altogether 
probable that he never travelled beyond the 
borders of the Netherlands. In ‘Saskia, the 
Wife of Rembrandt,” the author tells of how 
fully his wife and children entered into his work ; 
in the Bible and in his own home he found 
subjects that touch the heart and awaken universal 
interest. 

“To Rembrandt home meant more than it does 
to many artists, who find recreation among those 
of their craft. He travelled but little, and studied 
the people nearest to his door. Often he sketched 
the inmates of his home on the Breedstraat, and 
many paintings and etchings show the familiar 
features of his wife and the faces of their neighbors. 
In their society his life was passed in quiet work 
and in the simpler forms of recreation. 

“Tt is not strange that the face of Saskia was 
impressed upon the painter’s mind; her influence 
brought out the best that wasin him. She could 
at least keep before him the image of a patient, 
wise and loving wife and mother; she did more 
than this; checking his Bohemian tastes when 
they led him into extravagance, and exerting a 
moral influence which, had it continued to ‘his 
death, would have been well for Rembrandt. 

‘‘Many evenings the painter read the stories of 
the Old and New Testament, and with his eyes 
closed in the gathering twilight, saw in his 
wonderful brain the pictures of Abraham and 
Isaac, the prodigal son returning to his father, 
and Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

“The depth of his colors seems to reveal his 
heart, and the wonders of his pencil to show the 
subtlest workings of his mind.” : 
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FPOOLISH OBSTINACY. 





In 1747, Mr. John Brown was invited to become | - 


the pastor of a church at Hingham. There was 
but one opponent to his settlement, a man whom 
Mr. Brown won over by a stroke of good humor. 
He called to see the objector, and asked for the 
grounds of his opposition. 


a ~_ ome Lagi A a gene was the 
reply, ‘‘but your p » sir, sapprove.”” 
“Then,” said Mr. Brown, ‘‘we one taped I 
do not like my preaching very well myself; but 
how great a folly it is for you and me to set up our 
opinion against that of the whole parish !” 

The force of this reasoning appealed to the man, 
and he at once withdrew his objections. 
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A COLORED boy, a new-comer at school, was 
asked by the teacher how old he was. ‘Oh, ten or 
fifteen,’’ he answered. 


Another old woman who lived in a shoe 

Taught her children the use of Le Hoge's fine Gine. 
It cemented their feelings, and saved them from strife, 
And they have always stuck to each other through life: 


Broken Things— 


Wood, Glass, China, Marble, Ivory, 
Fancy-work, Toys, Books — even leather; 
they’re all mended to stay with Le Page’s 
Liquid Glue. Isn’t that what you need? 

It is beyond all for strength: It is free from 
acid, and never injures the most delicate fabrics. 
It is ready without any eating. A lady can 
| use it without calling on the man of the house. 
| Take no substitute. 
LEPAGE'S 

ave GLUE 
READY f USE 


Botrtes 10 cents. Sold everywhere. 


Cans with patent cover for Mechanics, 19 
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COOKING 
® HEATING. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 














Send 4 cents in stamps for pair of PEDAL BANDS. 


A Nice Thing for 


Any Sportsman. 


1 
Perfectly made Tre 4 ft L | 
you can make your own repairs. ff 
When purchasing an article that 


but, if you ride on TACKS 
you want to last, it’s well to look to all 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., Providence, R. I. 
Catalogue sent on application. 





Send a Postal Card for circular 
of our new steel extension 


e to order jes’ exact 5) . 
With this Form. 
ies pronounce them “Tpvalua e. 


is a pleasure. 
‘ton, 5 


Ladi 
8. N. Urrorp & SON, 12 West Street, 


High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 











i it, a copy of our 


Gold, Silver and filled cases. | 
The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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FIRST PRIZE. 

















WE DOUBLE IT. 

We will duplicate all first pre- 
miums offered in 1895 by any 
Horticultural or Agricultural 
Society in the United States, that 
may be secured with the produce 
of seeds or bulbs purchased of us. 
We will pay the amount on pres- 
entation of the certificate of the 
society’s award, accompanied by 
@ statement that the seeds from 
which the prize winners were 
grown, were BRECK’S SEEDS. 

(rus OFFER CopyniaHTeD.) 
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The Largest and 
pial ool Gee, 


and work of every-da ¥ 

THE F. CUL embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to ficiency in each depart: 


ment. 
bir STUDENTS are young people of both sexes, 
full of one ce and zeal. 
TH DISC Lt E is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 
THE P. 
m 


Most Successful in the World. 


F STUDY is thorough, com- 
Pupils are fitted for the duties 
e. 


bu: sons. 
NAGE is the largest of any Com- 


sol = e world. aif 
UTATION of this school for original- 
e 8 Institution 


ity and I and as ! d 
of its kind is generall: Scknowleiged. 
THE SCHOOL UTLDIN is centrally located 
“SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type-Writi 

° - Writing, 
g atom and Correspondence may be taken ans 
SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
ite Da its  umeeans the rar’ od inducements to ‘attend 


BUSINESS OFFICE open daily, 9 till 2 o’clock. 
For Prospectus, sent free, address, 


608 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 











For Sale by Dealers. 








You Canno 


(ough up that Tickling 


in your Throat which deprives you of sound 
sleep night after night. 
collecting of the phlegm in the throat, but 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 


Cough and Croup 


Balsam 


will relieve you because it operates by dissolv- 
ing the phlegm and causing free expectoration. 


apposite 


It is caused by the 





One Dose will Relieve — One Bottle Cure. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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Illustrated Watch Catalogue qu 
describing the popular Elgin | ) 
and Waltham movements, in | ¢ 
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Well Woman. 


“For a long time | was troubled with lung 
and throat trouble. I had the best of physi- 
cians, care and medicine, but nothing was of 
lasting benefit to me until I tried Angier’s 
Petroleum Emulsion. 

‘Other medicines would relieve me for a few 
days, when I would be worse than ever. I could 
not read, sing, eat, sleep or rest in peace. I had 

ven up all hope, and thought I must soon 

ie of quick consumption. 

“Finally, when the path was very dark! saw 


your advertisement, and was led to ‘our | 
WELL WOMAN. 


medicine. I am to-day A 
and have more professional engagements than 
I can fill.” Yours respectfully, 
N. GERTRUDE STONE, 
Drama 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


The Food-Medicine, 
Is Pleasant to Take. 


It is antiseptic, healing, soothing ‘and 
reconstructive. It cures the most stub- 
born cough, strengthens weak lungs, 
relieves consumption, makes new flesh 
and blood, gives tone to the weary 
nerves and builds up the general health. 
i Sale by Druggists at 50 cents and 

1.00, 

Our little books, ‘‘ Beauty”’ and “‘ As- 
trology,” sent Free. Angier Chemical 
Co., 6 Irvington Street, Boston. 
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SHREDDED 





There is only 


ONE 


Shredded Codfish ! 
That’s Beardsley’s. 


does not destroy the fibre and flavor. 
Requires no boiling or soaking, there- 
fore creates no odor. 





Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY’S 
Shredded 


179 & 180 West Street, 
10c. a Box. New York. 


‘* Picked up” by the only process that 


Codfish and take no other. 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








hand, and pulled till she shook his head so he must 
have been dizzy. She was wild with pain, and too | 
hysterical to know what she was doing. But he | 
put her down after the hair-pulling, you may be | 
sure, and then she sat on a heap of stones with the | 
tears rolling down the side of her nose, while we 
stood round and she scolded us like so many 
primary-school children, declaring that we were | 
cruel, and did not know anything. Then suddenly | 
she cried out: 

“*Look there! Here you’ve been murdering me, | 
when if you’d had a spark of sense you might | 
have got me most home by this time!’ | 

“She pointed to an old wheelbarrow that had) 
been left by the side of the road. Tom went and | 
got it, and Jake put her in—and they wheeled her | 
home. | 

“She cried all the way. The rusty old barrow 
squeaked like a pig being killed, and whenever 
there was a jounce she screamed in unison with it. 
I walked behind on Tom’s arm, white and trembling, 
and thoroughly wet from the water he had flung 
over me when I fainted, and with my skirt half out 
of the gathers, and my hat mussed, and scratches 
all over my face. 

“That was the way we went down the village 
street, and I never was so mortified in my life. 
But there was a runaway, and a faint, and a 
sprained ankle all together—and it ought to have | 
been romantic!” 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


The Presidents of the United States have, with 
two notable exceptions, retired from active par- 
ticipation in politics on retiring from the chief | 
magistracy. President Johnson returned to the | 
Senate after his term expired. But a more famous | 
exception is John Quincy Adams, who, on leaving 
the White House, enjoyed two years of private life, 
and was then sent to Congress, where for seventeen 
years he was known as “the old man eloquent.” 

Mr. Adams was trained for public life, and looked | 
upon it as a trust, neither to be sought nor declined. | 
From the age of twenty-seven, when he was an | 
ambassador at The Hague, until his death, at the | 
age of eighty-one, in a room adjoining the Hall of | 
the House of Representatives, he served the | 
republic in nine distinct and important offices. | 

He was ambassador at The Hague and at Berlin; | 
senator for Massachusetts, and ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, Ghent and London; Secretary of State, | 
President of the United States, and Representative | 
in Congress. 

Mr. Adams had the reputation of being formal, 
reserved and irascible; but Mr. Healy, who painted 
his portrait, says in his “Reminiscences” that he 
Was a most courteous gentleman, and that more than | 
once he has seen him trembling with emotion. On | 
one occasion, while speaking of his favorite Latin 
and Greek authors, he grew quite excited, and 
said that even then—he was seventy-eight—he | 
could not read the account of the death of Socrates 
without tears springing to his eyes. 

The first time Mr. Adams came to sit for Mr. 
Healy, the portrait-painter said something about | 
the annoyance artists caused distinguished people, 
quoting Webster’s frank remark : 

“They are like horse-flies on a hot day—brush 
them off one side, they settle on the other.” 

Mr. Adams smiled, but answered that he did not 
entertain Webster’s opinion; on the contrary, he 
had often enjoyed his sittings to artists. Mr. | 
Healy’s comment is: 

“He had, perhaps, found that a man busy with 
his brush can be a good listener.” 
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COUNTING THE COST. 

It is estimated that the direct cost of the great 
trolley strike in Brooklyn was over a million 
dollars. The striking employés lost nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars in wages, and a great 
many of them now find themselves out of employ- 
ment. The companies lost heavily through the 
falling off of receipts, the damage to cars, wires 
and plant, and in many other ways. The city and 
state lost the money spent in transporting, paying 
and caring for troops, and in extra police expenses. | 
Apart from the direct loss in money, there was 
also a great indirect financial loss through the 
interruption to business. 

Meanwhile the general public, which had nothing 
to do with the disputes between the companies and 
the men, was forced to endure annoyances and 
hindrances without end. Comfort, convenience, 
and even personal safety were for a long time 
almost unknown. 

Is there not some way tifere sensible than this of 
settling labor disputes? 

Sooner or later the right of the community at 
large to control in some way disputes in which it is 
itself not the least interested party must be 
acknowledged. 

Meanwhile there is great opportunity for volun- 
tary conciliation and agreement. The mutual atti- 
tude of employer and employé, instead of being 
that of two bitter enemies, should be that of two 
business men anxious to come to a fair understand- 
ing for mutual advantage. 

Strikes mean waste of capital, loss of wages, 
detriment to business. Conciliation and compro- 
mise mean profit, savings and comfort. 
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GREEK AND POLITICS. 


The biography of Sir John A. Macdonald, 
formerly premier of Canada, which has just been 
published, contains many anecdotes bearing evi- 
dence to Sir John’s political astuteness. He left 
behind him a reputation for tact which excited the 
admiration even of his political foes. 

On one occasion a Canadian government news- 
paper, in describing the acknowledgment made by 
the Marquis of Lorne, then governor-general, in 
Greek, of a college address in the same language, 
said that “his excellency spoke with the purest 
accent.” 

“Bless my soul!” said one of the cabinet to Sir 
John, commenting on this report, “how can that 
reporter have known that it was the purest accent?” 

“I told him,” answered Sir John. 





“But you do not understand Greek?” said his 
colleague. 

“Very true,” rejoined the premier, “but I under- 
stand politics!” 


ARGON, THE NEW GAS. 


flenceforth the name of “argon” must be added 
to the list of the constituents of the air. This new 
gas has, as our readers are aware, only been known 
for a few months, but already it has been liquefied 
and solidified. When in the solid condition it is 
white and looks like ice. It would be a dangerous 
kind of ice to swallow, however, for its temperature 
is more than three hundred degrees below zero! 


Argon was the subject of discussion at a great 
meeting of scientific men in the University of 
London recently, and the fact came out that in 
several respects the new gas is a puzzle to chem- 
ists. None of them have succeeded in causing it to 
combine with any other substance. It appears to 
decline all entangling alliances. 

Moreover, no one has yet been able to determine 
whether — is a single element or a mixture of 
elements. In short, it presents so many excep- 
tional phenomena that future study of its peculiar- 
ities is expected to throw new light on the science 
of chemistry. 

In the meantime we can go on areaiing argon 
with our oxygen and nitrogen, entirely oblivious 
of the trouble that the new atmospheric element is 
causing to men of science. 


GUYING *“*OLD PROB.” 


“Old Prob” is made fun of even in London, 
though there, as here, he gives valuable service. 
An English paper tells this funny story of the 
London “Prob :” 


An old man entered the meteorological service 
office and said abruptly, “This ’ere’s where you 
give out weather predictions, aint it?” 

The clerk nodded. 

“Well,” continued the old man, “I thought as 
how I would come up and give you some tips.” 

“Yes?” said the clerk, politely. 

“Yes. I’ve figured on it a little, an’ I find that ye 
aint always righ ‘, 

“No; we sometimes make mistakes,” 

“Course you do. We all do sometimes. Now, I 
was thinkin’ as how a line that used to be on the 
auction hand-bill down in our country might do 
fust-rate on your weather predictions an’ save you 
a lot of explainin’.” 

“What was the line?” 

“Wind an’ weather permittin’.” 

He went out of the office without waiting to say 
good-by. 


MR. GLADSTONE DEFENDED. 


The late Dean Church, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
heartily admired Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual and 
moral greatness, although he did not think with 
him on the question of Home Rule for Ireland. 
An incident, given by Doctor Barrett, the president 


| of the Congregational Union of England, exhibits | 
the dean’s enthusiastic admiration of Mr. Gladstone. | 


During Mr. Gladstone’s last tenure of office as 
prime minister, a clergyman who knew Mr. Glad- 
stone only through the descriptions of hostile critics, 
said in the presence of Dean Church that he believed 


| Mr. Gladstone a thoroughly insincere man. In- 


stantly the dean rose from his chair, his face paler 


| than usual, and evidently suppressing his feelings, 


said: 
“Insincere! Sir, I tell vou that to my knowledge 


| Mr. Gladstone goes from communion with God to 


the great affairs of state.” 
A THRIFTY PRINCE. 

The Emperor William’s little sons inherit from 
their mother the thrift that thrives. They expend 
their pocket-money with the carefulness that per- 
mits no running in debt. An amusing instance of 
this thrifty habit is mentioned in The Lady: 

Occasionally the empress takes the three elder 


princes with her on her shopping expeditions, 
when the boys are allowed to spend their pocket- 


money just as they please. A short time before | 


Christmas oy A ag to inspect the delights of a 
large shop in Berlin. 

One of the princes picked out the object of his 
choice, and at once proceeded to the cashier’s desk. 
Her ay asked him whether this was all he 
intended to buy, when he retorted, in a most 
businesslike tone: 


“No, but I prefer to pay for everything separately, 


so that I sha’n’t spend more than I’ve got.” 


DIDN’T LIKE THE ANTHEM. 


Fifty years ago the Presbyterians of Scotland 


| insisted that the service of praise should be ex- 


pressed by singing to plain, simple tunes the 
Psalms of David in “Rouse’s Version,” or in 
“metre.” This custom, which many regarded as a 
precept of worship, explains the following anec- 
dote : 


An old Scotch lady who had no relish for modern | 


church music was expressing her dislike to the 


singing of an anthem in her own church one day, | 


when a neighbor said: 

“Why, that is a very old anthem! David sang 
that anthem to Saul.” 

To this the old lady replied, “Weel, weel! I noo 
for the first time understan’ why Saul threw his 
javelin at David when the lad sang for him.” 


PIDGIN ENGLISH. 


The phrase “pidgin English” means “business | 


English,” the word “pidgin” being the Chinaman’s 
pronunciation of “business.” It is the jargon by 


means of which nine-tenths of the business between | 


Chinese and foreigners is transacted. Here is an 
example of it, taken from Chester Holcombe’s 
recent work on China: 

A young man who called upon two young iadies 
was gravely informed by the Chinese servant who 
opened the door that “two piecey girlee no can see. 
Number one piecey top side makee washee, washee. 
Number two piecey go outside, makee walkee, 
walkee.” By which he meant to say that the elder 
of the two was taking a bath up-stairs, and the 
younger one had gone out. 


“LET THE SHIP WALK.” 


Every one who has been seasick will appreciate 
this request of a child: 


A passenger on board of a steamer from Sydney 
to Melbourne overheard a seasick little four-year- 
old girl say to her mother, “O mamma, please do 
let the ship walk.” 





Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adr. 
———- 

Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., cures Asthma and Hay 
Fever to stay cured. 136-page book free, with 2,000 
references. (Ade. 


For Sale. 
A Fine Sea-Shore House 


Situated on high ground, overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean and giving an extended view of sea-shore and 
inland landscape. 

The house is within three-fourths of an hour, by rail 
of Boston, on the North Shore, that is sought and 
noted for its desirability and coolness. There is a lawn 
in front of the house bordered by trees. There is also 
a stable in the rear. 











and in good repair. It will be sold with the furniture 
in it at a very reasonable price and for much less than 
its original cost. 

An unusually desirable and healthful summer resi- 
dence for a Southern or a Western family. 

For further particulars apply by letter, addressed to 
Alden Geidert, Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
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: [atest Styles ina 
Hair 
Goods 


We will mail any of 
the latest and most 
yleasing styles in 

air Goods to respon- 
sible persons in any 
part of the United 
States, for home 
inspection and ap- 
proval. No money 
r* required until goods are received and if 
unsatisfactory may be returned to us. 
* Our Catalogue Mailed Free. 
++ JOHN MEDINA, 451a Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Made double-breasted, 
of dark gray Twilled 
Cheviot, with extra pair 
short trousers and cap to 
match, and the wear 








‘*he’’ will get out of it is what will make | 


you wonder at the price. Sizes 5 to 15 years. 
; Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘What ‘he’ Wears,"’ mailed free. 


CARSON PIRIE Scott & Co. 


60-72 Washington Street, CHICACO. 


The house is modern built, is attractive in appearance, | 


Combination Suit. 
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Babies Love It. 


It tastes good and makes 
them strong and happy. 


RIDGE’S 
FOOD. 


The first manufactured 
in the United States. 


30 Years 
bm of practical tests by 
eareful, anxious 
mothers demon- 
strate its value in 
‘ giving strength and 
happiness to babies. No other infants’ food has so 
many body-bullding elements as RipGe’s Foop, 
“HEALTHFUL HINTS.” 

A common-sense pamphiet on the care of in- 
¢ fants, invalids and the aged, and a small can 
a of RiDGE’s Foon are sent on receipt of ten cents. 


d WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 
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MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 


6th Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York. 
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veagees SHOES 


To People Living Out of Town 


and to increase my mail order trade 
I have placed on sale, at LESS 
| THAN COST OF PRODUCTION, 
the following lines of $3.00 SHOES at 


© $150 






Ladies’ Soolma Kid, Patent Leather Straight $1 50 
Tip, 6 Large Button, Columbian Shoes . . 


Ladies’ Soolma Kid, Patent Leather Pointed 
‘Tip, Button Shoes 5 “ae ag oy pe ° $1.50 
Ladies’ Sool Kid, Patent Leath Tip, 
Whe lea eee 91.50 
Made in widths A to EE, sizes 2 to 8; cut by 
the Newest Patterns and made on Modern Lasts. 
The Leather used is of carefully selected stock, 
and manufactured by skilled workmen only. 
HAVING NO AGENCIES OR BRANCH 
CAUTION STORES, MY SHOES CANNOT BE 
PURCHASED OF ANY OTHER DEALER. 
| Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention. Forty- 
- ye Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
s 


Sent Free on Application. 


| A. J. CAMMEYER, 


| 6th Ave., corner 20th St., New York.. 
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ince the first piano 

manufactured by 
Jonas Chickering, in 1823, we 
have made none but the Highest 
Grade Pianos. 

With more than seventy-one 
years’ experience, a factory at 
once the oldest in the United 
States and most thoroughly 
equipped— 

We unhesitatingly assert that 
our present productions, contain- 
ing as they do our recent most 
valuable improvements, are the 
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( : t, best that we have ever manufac- 
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tured. 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. BOSTON. 
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FIRST EASTER MORN. 


First Easter Morn. 
When the three Marys wept with bitter tears, 
Sharp disappointm izing fears, 





it, 
In grief forlorn :— 
Methinks soft angel voices must have stirred 
The olive branches of Gethsemane, 
With heavenly comfortings and blessed word 
Of peace, like that which Noah’s faithful bird 
Brought from afar across a troubled sea! 


First Easter Morn!—how looked thy light to him— 
Whose eager, ofttime wayward feet outran 
The loved disciple in thy dawning dim 
To look upon the grave of the God-Man! 
To heart made sad by its own faithlessness, 
Brought not thy cheering ray some prescience 
Of joy, born even from grief’s throe and stress— 
That reached to hope, thro’ veil of doubt and sense ? 
Aye, gently fell thy light on eyes that wept 
In sorest agony, th’ apostate tongue,— 
The trait’rous fear,—the solemn vow unkept, 
The Master's look,—the keen remorse that stung 
Too deep a wound for earth to heal again ;— 
Aye in thy gladness, weary, weeping eyes 
‘And broken heart did find surcease of pain 
And foretaste of the blessed Paradise! 
First Easter Morn! 
When Death was shorn 
Of all his terrors, and became the friend 
Who leads us to that portal, crystal white, 
Where all things sorrowful have found their end 
And thorns are changed for starry crowns of light! 
O wondrous, holy Morn of second birth! 
From thee all blessings and all ome stream, 
As radiant colors that bedeck the earth 
Lie concentrate in white, effulgent beam !— 
Inspire our Sateene grovelling souls, that we 
No longer seek the living *mong the dead, 
But with a steadfast eye, and lifted head, 
Behold the glories ef Eternity! 


Original. ZITELLA COOKE. 


DO — 


CLIMBING THE HEIGHT. 


I remember, said the old schoolmaster, a 
summer morning when I stood in the little square 
of the town of Chamouni, where two parties of 
travellers were preparing for the ascent of Mt. 
Blanc. One young Englishman disregarded all 
the directions of the guides, and loaded himself 
with things which he declared were absolutely 
necessary for the journey. 

He carried a small case of wine and delicate 
food to pamper his appetite; a camera, with 
which he purposed to photograph himself and his 
companions at different stages of the ascent; note- 
books in which to record his impressions, and a 
picturesque, plumed cap and gay Indian blanket 
which he wore to win admiration from possible 
beholders of his triumphs. 

The guides, after a protest, whispered together, 
and allowed him to have his own way. 

Six hours after his party started ours followed. 
At the little chAlet where the first night is spent 
we found his food and wine. The guide laughed. 

“Herr Englander has found that he cannot stop 
to humor his stomach, if he would climb Mt. 
Blanc,”’ he said. 

A few miles farther on we found the note-books 
and camera. He had given up the hope of win- 
ning fame by recording his progress in the actual 
hard struggle of the ascent. 

Still higher he had thrown off the gay robe 
and plumed cap. 

We found him at the summit in leather jerkin, 
exhausted and panting for breath. He had 
encountered heavy storms, and reached the top of 
the mountain at the risk of his life; but he had 
reached it. Clothes, food and the comments of 
people below did not come into his thoughts. He 
had reached the summit. 

When I was a boy, the schoolmaster said, 
suddenly, leaning over his desk and looking at 
his pupils, I used to plan out my life just as he 
planned his climb. Fine, fashionable clothes 
would be a necessity in it, I felt, and good things 
to eat, and plenty of notice and applause from the 
public as I marched along, and a record of my 
progress to be kept forever by the world. 

But at forty I cared only for clothes that kept 
me warm, and at fifty only for food that kept me 
strong; and so steep was the height above me that 
at sixty I cared little for the opinion of people 
below if I could only reach it. And if I ever 
safely do reach that height, looking upward, I 
shall not care whether the world keeps any record 
of my climbing or not, for I shall know that God 
has it. 


+ 
+ 





A SINGULAR ORATORY. 


No matter how devout an Englishman may be, 
he seldom lays bare the sanctuary of his spiritual 
life. When the ‘Life of Bishop Wilberforce” 
was published, the world, which had known him as 
an ecclesiastical statesman, an eloquent preacher, 
and a social favorite, was amazed in reading his 
diaries and letters to discover how deep and fervid 
was his devotional character. 

In his twenty-second year young Wilberforce, 
just out of Oxford, made the tour of Europe with 
his friend Anderson, and in a letter to his father 
writes: “We have of late begun social prayer 
from our church services every morning and 
evening. Indeed, it now seems to me quite heath- 
enish to travel, eat and do everything, in short, 
but pray together.” 

Years after, when a bishop, he was speaking, 
one day, to several clergymen of the value of the 
daily services of the Anglican Church, as used 
privately. “Yes,” replied some one, “but with 
our varied occupations the evening service is not so 





easy until late at night, when it is hardly appro- 
priate.”’ 

“Four o’clock,” replied the bishop, “when 
possible, is my time for it, and I find a cab an 
excellent place to say it in.”’ 

The bishop had that inner devotion which could 
find a ‘‘closet’’ anywhere. 


* 
> 





LINCOLN’S FIGHT. 


When Abraham Lincoln was twenty-five years 
old his life appeared to have been a failure. He 
had retired from keeping a country store and from 
surveying land, loaded with debt. Nominated for 
the Legislature of Illinois, he had been badly 
defeated. But at the age of twenty-five he was 
again nominated, and this time he was elected. He 
was reélected three times, and in 1840 devoted him- 
self to the practice of law. Mr. Chittenden, in his 
“Personal Reminiscences,” expresses the opinion 
that the turning-point in Lincoln’s career was a 
fight, and that his success in life dates from his 
winning it. 


In those primitive days Lincoln was looked upon 
as the champion of New Salem, he being the est 
and strongest man in the township, its best wrestler 
and jumper. He was not a fighting man, but the 
bragging of his townsmen caused him to be chal- 
lenged by the champion of Clary’s Grove, the 
neighboring village—one Jack Armstrong, a good- 
natured giant. : 

The contest to determine who was the better 
man had only two rules. There was to be “no 
grasping or hitting below the belt,” and he who 
should first “down” the other man was to be the 
victor. 

The male population of the two villages gathered 
to see the two men strive for the honor of their 
respective localities. 

be ge was sunpoeed to be invincible as a 
wrestler. Graspin; incoln’s body, he tried to 
throw him. Lincoln kept himself upright, though 
Armstrong moved him from right to left, forward 
and backward, and tried in vain to trip him. 

Excited by his failure and by the shouts of his 
friends, Armstrong ae ay Lincoln far below the 
hips—a foul hold. Lincoln protested against the 
unfairness, but his adversary, disregarding the 
remonstrance, tried to throw him. 

Then Lincoln, whose arms were waomnally long, 
shot out his right arm, caught Armstron; the 
throat, forced him to release his hold, and holding 
him at arm’s length, shook him as a terrier shakes 
a rat. The Clary’s Grove boys, see! that their 
champion was beaten, rushed to assist him. 

“No, no, boys!” shouted honest Jack, in spite of 
the grasp on his throat. ‘Abe Lincoln has whipped 
me fair and square! He’s the best man. If he’ll 
let me up, the man that wants to whip him has first 
got to whip Jack Armstrong.” 

This manly expression ended the contest. The 
two men became warm friends. Armstrong’s 
house was one of Lincoln’s homes. Armstrong’s 
wife became his good angel; her children climbed 
up his knees and kissed the sadness away from his 
melancholy Armstrong helped to elect him 
to the legislature, and years after Lincoln success- 
fully defended one of the sons who had sat on his 
knee, when tried for murder. 


o> 
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A BUG FACTORY. 


Every year the farmer’s wheat and potatoes and 
the gardener’s strawberries and currants are eaten 
by a hungry army of insects. In order to discover 
what would destroy this mighty army, the United 
States government has built a bug factory, in 
which it raises insects, to note their manner of life, 
and to find out the best method of exterminating 
them. A writer in Harper’s Young People thus 
describes this national insect factory: 


The men who watch these little creatures find 
lots of things to interest them. They find that 
marvellous 8 often take place in the insects. 
Some of them alter their form so that you would 
not recognize them for the same insect. 

One at first be a short, thick fly, with sharp 
eyes, wings, and a minute feeler like an elephant’s 
trunk, and he will next be a worm without legs or 


eyes. 

It is always an easy matter to find out what the 
bug is doing and what will drive it away, but it is 
not always 80 easy to say where he comes from or 
how he happened P in certain places. 

The day I was in the insectary I saw a bug which 
had been found in California by a boy while eating 
boiled potatoes, and later his father found more 
ees in the cellar, which had been dug a short 

before, also inhabited oy same worm. 

I was told that this worm had come all the way 
from China, probably, nobody knew how. Any- 
way,a member of the unwelcome tribe had reached 

and was a guest there. He was a 
famous bug, did he but know it, tor, he was to be 
carefully watched, 8 every action was to 
noted in a book each da: 


y. 

He would receive as much attention as any great 

man—probably more attention, for hardly any man 

has been closely watched every day of his life, as 
this Chinese bug will be. 





owe 
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TWO NARROW ESCAPES. 


Mr. Oswell, an English sportsman and explorer 
in South Africa, says that the rhinoceros seems to 
be out of time, to have belonged to a former state 
of things, and to have been forgotten when the 
change was made. His manners are bad, and he 
has a disagreeable way of using his horn and the 
enormous muscles of his neck. A white rhinoceros 
once threw the hunter and his horse clean into the 
air. Mr. Oswell thus describes the adventure: 


On his way back to camp one evening he saw a 
long-horned, white rhinoceros standing close to the 
ath. Dismounting from his horse, a fearless and 
ast animal, he fired. The shot was too high, and 
the wounded beast ran off. The hunter jumped 
into the saddle, and passing the rhinoceros, pulled 
Soe crpgel siete sad Topas wake eed 

fe pped short, an ng towar 

the horse and his rider. as ° 

The hunter sat still, so unexpected was the move- 
ment, thinking the beast was in its “flurry,” and 
would fall dead. The horse was as much surprised 
as his rider, and did not instantly answer the rein. 
The hesitation cost him his life; for when he 
turned his head round a thick bush was against 
his chest, and prevented him from getting out of 
the way of the st. 

The rhinoceros, still walking, drove his horn in 
under the horse’s flank, and fairly threw both him 
and his rider into the air. As the horse turned 
over, Oswell rolled off and fell under the stirrup- 
iron, which scal his head for four inches fi 
length and breadth. 

Scram i to his knees, Oswell saw the horn of 
the rhinoceros actually within the bend of his leg. 
But the animal wavered, and with the energy of 
self-preservation, the hunter sprang to his feet, 
intending to run. He tottered, tripped, and fell to 
the ground within a foot of the animal, which 
passed without touching him. A native rode up 
with another gun, and Oswell pulled him from his 





ny, mounted, overtook the rhinoceros, and killed 
im. The horse died from his wound. 
On another occasion Oswell’s dogs had brought a 


lioness to bay, but the thickness of the bush pre- |. 


vented him from seeing her, though he stood up in 
his stirrups. Suddenly a roar on the horse’s right 
quarter caused him to turn his head. The lioness 
was clearing a patch of bush not twenty yards off. 
Jamming the spurs in, the hunter tried to gallo 
off, but the lioness was too close. At the thir 
bound she sat up behind him. 

Having jumped short, she failed to get hold with 
her mouth, but drove her front claws well into the 
horse’s gg and a hind foot underneath him 
and soclung. The horse, maddened by fright and 
pain, became unmanageable, and ran under a 
projecting bough, which swept the rider from the 
saddle against the lioness—and together they 
rolled to the ground. 

The rider was stunned by striking his head 
against a stump. The dogs came so close to the 
lioness that she, flustered at being swept from the 
horse’s back, turned to fight with them, and took 
no notice of the oe man. When he came to 
himself, he saw indistinctly the combatants, fired, 
and wounded a dog. 

The lioness escaped. The horse was caught four 
miles off; his wound healed; but he was never fit 
for riding again. A — would cause him to 
bolt, and one day he was killed by a hard run after 
an antelope. 


* 
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FOR EASTER MORNING. 
The glad da 
Then flood 
And trium 
The waiting wor 
And, hark! I seem to hea: ch t 8 
The trembling air of Heaven’s delight, 


Ea t 
And straight uplifts with its Celestial might 
Souls faint with longing, compassed round with ills. 


“Christ, Christ is risen!” The unseen singers sing— 
t. rist is risen!” The echoing hosts reply— 
'8 


sa ing serap . 
n its breath while shining ones go by: 
“Christ, Christ is risen!” loud let the anthem ring. 
“He lives—He loves—He saves—we need not dje.” 


Original. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


~ 
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PUNNING PHILOSOPHERS. 


When some of the first thinkers of New England 
formed themselves into a community, to live and 
work together at Brook Farm, they did so to demon- 
strate great moral and economical truths; but they 
also, it becomes evident, managed to have a “good 
time” by the way. Mr. J. T. Codman, in his 
“Brook Farm Memories,” says that these men and 
women kept up an interminable fire of small fun 
and joke, puns and bons mots, inoffensively shooting 
them off right and left, in all times and places. 


Some little children were chasing one another on 
avery warm day. 

“Why are those children like native Africans?” 
one of the philosophers asked. And he answered 
his own question. 

“Because they belong to the hot and tot race.” 

“Ig Mr. —— much of a carpenter?” 

“Not a bit of one; that’s plain.” : 

“What sort of a man is that long-haired fellow 
opposite?” 

“TLe’s good, in the main [mane].” 

“Mrs. —— is a regular steamboat!’’ 

“Yes, I know it; she goes bs steam, self-’steem.” 

“Have you seen my umbrella?” asked one. 

“What sort of an umbrella was it?” 

“Tt had a hooked end.” 

“T have not seen it, but I had a nice one once, and 
om send was exactly like yours. It was hooked, 





Pasain 
remarked to a friend, “Isn’t 
“Yes,” was the reply. 

comb.” 
“Do you think Miss B. beautiful? She bows to 
perfection.” 
“Yes, but she hasn’t bowed to me. Has she to 
u?” 


het are the girls out in that boat, with the old 
man 

The name of the boat was The Dart. 

“Why, his darters, of course!” 


a rosy but unkempt little boy, Miss —— 
¢ a little honey?” 
“Honey without the 


* 
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**ARE FINDINGS KEEPINGS ?”’ 


The common practice of considering ‘finders 
keepers” tends to lower the standard of ethics. A 
correspondent of the Interior, anxious to keep his 
moral sense free from confusion, asks, “Will the 
finder of an article ever be ethically entitled to be 
considered its owner?” The Interior answers: 


That reminds us of an incident long ago—fifty- 
five years ago. One Saturday evening a peddler 
of woodenware drove up to the log house where 
the writer’s father lived, with a wagon loaded with 
wares, and a set of tools for making them. He 
said he wished to £3, back to Pennsylvania on 
business, and would like to leave his horses and 
naan and goods in father’s care till he came 


He went, and never returned nor was heard of 
again. Father had the horses sold under an order 
of court, as they would “eat their heads off,” but 
kept the wagon and goods locked up in an old 
cabin for five years, then sold them and turned the 

roceeds, with that for the sale of the horses, over 

the county court, where the money no doubt is 
lying yet. 

Another case: Father had a loan of five hundred 
dollars from an old farmer who lived about sixteen 
miles away, and 1 used to ride across in January 
every year to pay the interest. The old farmer 
died, and the old house was occupied by a tenant. 

In poking in a hole in the huge old mpg mbs 
to drive out a rat, the man pulled out a gold coin. 
Making a hook of a piece of iron, he ed away 
= he had several hundred dollars in the shining 
pieces. 


He took every cent and paid it over to the admin- 
istrator ofthe estate, though no man would ever 
have known or even suspected his find. He did 
not know even the meaning of the word “ethics.” 


~ 
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HE KEPT HIS WORD. 


Many a human wolf and human leopard has been 
led by a little child. One instance wherein the 
prophet’s words were fulfilled in spirit, if not in 
letter, is reported in the Philadelphia Times : 


“My darling.” 

These tender words were Batons in large letters 
on the dashboard of a big truck in the street. 
The thoroughfare was j d with vehicles, and 
drivers were —a the air with profanity. 

But the driver of this particular truck sat silent 
and motionless. No word of his offended the ears 
of the patient, plodding beast over which he held 
the reins. During the din of curses a curious man 
ay forward and inquired: 

de ou seem to take things very easy in this block- 
ade.” 


“Yes, mister; I’m used to ’em,” was the laconic 
reply. ‘Besides,’ he added, “it don’t help a bit to 
swear.” 

“T notice that you have a name for your truck.” 

“Yes,” and the stoical man’s face brightened and 
assumed an expression born of a tender heart. 
“*My darling’ was my dear little daughter. She’s 











dead now. Just before she died—but you don’t 
care to hear any part of this —” 

“Indeed, I do,” interrupted the listener. 

“Well, you see it was this way: Nellie, my dar. 
ting, took sick and we couldn’t save her, but just 
before she died she put her thin little arms around 
my neck and whispered in my ear: ‘Papa, your 
Nellie is poing to die; please promise me that you 
will be kind to d old Dexter and don’t swear at 
him. Will you do that for me?’ 

“Well, sir, I used to be pretty tough and rough 
and I could curse with the best of ’em, but,” an 
the man’s voice trembled, “I loved my Nellie, and 
pe | I promised her that I would do what she 
asked. 

“Yes, sir; I’ve Kent my word. That’s going on 
three years now, but I haven’t cussed once since. 
That’s why I’ve named my truck ‘My Darling;’ it 
always reminds me of my Nellie and her sweet 
blue eyes.” 

Just then the blockade was raised and “ My 
Darling” rumbled on. 


~ 
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STRANGE OVERSIGHT. 


It was only with great difficulty that Aunt Serena 
Clapp’s nephew persuaded her to have her portrait 
painted, but when the old lady at last gave her 
consent, she was as interested and patient a sitter 
as any artist could wish. 


“You make it a d likeness, now, won’t you?” 
she said to the painter many times. “ y, nephew 
Thomas, he won’t care a mite how hombly ’tis, s’ 
long as it’s like me. I favor my father’s folks, an’ 
they weren’t a handsome lot, though they was all 
real good we You make it jest like me, an’ 
never mind if it aint pretty to look at. 

“I s’pose you've noticed my nose aint set 
straight?” she said, anxiously, one day. ‘It bears 
to the left as it gits down toward the p’int. I pre- 
sume to say you’ve took notice of it long before 
this time, but I thought ’twouldn’t do any 
jest speak of it.” 

When the portrait was finished, Miss Clapp’s 
nephew was much pleased with it. The old lady’s 
homely, placid face looked at him from the canvas 
with its wonted smile. Altogether he regarded it 
as an excellent likeness. But Aunt Serena herself 
seemed a little disappointed about something. 

“I wouldn’t say anything about it before that 
young man,” she remarked, sorrowfully, to her 
nephew, “but I did think, when I’ve set him so 
many times, he wouldn’t have made sech a mistake 
in that picture.” 

“Why, what’s wrong?” asked Thomas, in sur- 


prise. 

“Why, Thomas Clapp,” exclaimed Aunt Serena, 
in a reproachful tone, “do you mean to tell me you 
didn’t take notice that he’d painted ten buttons 
down the front of my waist when there’s only 
nine! Well, well, men folks are queer! An’ here 
I was, thinkin’ the picture wouldn’t look natural to 

ou, when nine butt has al Wy been my pat 

rn, an’ there you never knew it!” . 





rm to 
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HE GOT THE SUGAR. 


The following anecdote of a tame monkey, to 
whom was given a corked bottle with a lump of 
sugar inside, indicates that the animal, though 
unable to invent, could imitate. A phrenologist 
would say that the monkey had “perception” but 
not “causality.” How to get at the sugar was a 
problem that bade fair to drive him crazy. 


Sometimes, in an impulse of disgust, he would 
throw the bottle out of his reach, and then be dis- 
tracted until it was given back to him. At other 
times he would sit with a countenance of intense 
dejection, contemplating the bottled sugar, and 
then, as if pulling himself together for another 
effort at solution, would sternly take up the problem 
afresh, and gaze into the bottle. 

He would tilt it one way and try to drink the 
sugar out of the neck, and then suddenly reversing 
it, try to catch it as it fell out at the bottom. ° 

Under the impression that he could capture the 
sugar by rap at ol he kept rasping his teeth against 
the glass in futile bites, and warming to the pursuit 
of the revolving lump, used to tie himself into 
regular knots round the bottle. 

its of the most ludicrous melancholy would 
alternate with spasms of delight as a new idea 
seemed to suggest itself, followed by a fresh series 
of experiments. 

Nothing availed, however, until one day a light 
was shed upon the problem by a containing 
bananas falling from the table with a crash and the 
fruit rolling about in all directions. His monkey- 
ship contemplated the catastrophe, and reasoned 


upon it. 

rifting the bottle high in his paws, he brought it 
down upon the floor with a tremendous noise, 
smashing the glass into fragments, after which he 
calmly transferred the sugar to his mouth, and 
munched it with much satisfaction. 


* 
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TRUE SYMPATHY. 


The railway world witnesses daily so many 
piteous partings that weeping travellers seldom 
attract official notice, but Mr. G. A, Sala records an 
exceptional instance. It was at the time of our 
Civil War, and he was about departing for America, 
as correspondent of a great London daily. 


My wife was bitterly opposed to my any | to 
America at all, and the idea of my travelling in a 
country convulsed by war so preyed upon her 
mind that she became positively ill. Still she 
insisted on coming to the railway terminus with 
me, and a party of friends were on the platform to 
give us a parting cheer. 

It was a desperate moment; I had parted from 
all that was dear to me, and had flung myself in a 
very limp and boneless manner in a corner of the 
carriage of the mail. I glared feebly at the burly, 
bearded guard who thrust his head into the window. 
He leaned toward me, and in a voice hoarse with 
sympathy whispered: 

“Excuse me, sir, but you have another three- 
quarters of a minute before the train starts, and 
you can get out and give the lady another hug!” 





* 
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CYCLIST VERSUS PEDESTRIAN. 


There are two sides to every question, and while 
the pedestrian feels that the bicyclist is often care- 
less of the rights of the people who walk, the 
wheelman is of the opinion that pedestrians are 
careless of their own safety. Le Figaro proposes 
the following one-sided method of avoiding further 
difficulty : 


Every pedestrian is to be oupptio’ with a bell 
and a signal horn, which he shall sound on crossing 
a street whenever he espies a cycle on the horizon. 

At night the foot-passenger shall carry on his 
breast a lantern ont a age taper. 

France shall be entirely levelled, in order to save 
cyclists the annoyance of hill-climbing. 

The tax on cycles shall be abolished, and a tax 
on pedestrians shall be substituted. 

Any foot-passenger who, by his awkwardness 
and want of attention, shall occasion the fall of a 
cyclist a. ney allowing himself to be run over, 
shall be liable to a fine of a hundred francs; and 
for a repetition of the offence shall be transported 
to a mountainous region. 
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AN EGG-ROLLING. 
Such a great pile of eggs Grandma Grey had 


to color! All the little grandsons and grand- 
daughters were coming to an egg-rolling on 
Easter Monday, for 
grandma was never so 
happy as when she was 
doing something to 
please the children. 

‘‘How Baby May will 
laugh at this little pink 
bantam’segg !”’ shesaid, 
smiling to herself. 

“Now I wish I had a 
big duck’s eggfor Nolly. 
If I only knew where to 
find Old Whitey’s nest! 
But she is so sly.” 


Grandma looked reproachfully at Old Whitey, 
the duck, who was waddling serenely past the 
window. But Old Whitey only held her head 
higher than ever, and said, “‘Quack! quack!” 
which seemed to mean in duck language, ‘“Don't 
you wish you knew ?”” 

At last grandma had colored every egg. They 
looked very pretty all together in the pan, like the 
nest of some big fairy bird. So the children said 
when they came flocking in, and then the fun 
began. 

There was a nice sunny bank behind the house, 
that was just the pleasantest place in the world 
for an egg-rolling. The young grass had begun 
to grow, and the red, blue and yellow eggs looked 
so pretty making their way down the soft green 
slope. The robins sung in the big apple-tree, and 
the little cousins laughed and shouted and had a 
splendid time, especially Nolly. 

Nolly was a funny little fellow, and his small 
head was full of queer notions. He was always 
contriving new plays which he thought were better 
than the old ones. When he played with his 
sisters, instead of doctoring their dolls or going 
calling with them, he made believe the house was 
on fire, and the poor dollies had to jump out of 
the window at the risk of sprained ankles and 
broken noses. When he played with his brothers, 
he liked to ride standing up or lying down on Old 
Dobbin, and that generally ended with a good 
many bumps and bruises. 

Nolly’s uncles and aunts said he was a mis- 
chievous boy. Grandma called him an original 
child. Mamma thought that grandma understood 
him best, although she sometimes had to own 
that the uncles and aunts were right, too. 

So when Nolly had enjoyed the egg-rolling for 
a while, he had an idea. 

“Say!” he shouted, ‘it would be lots of more 
fun, ’stead of rolling our eggs, to roll down our- 
selves. Lets!” 

In a minute the Easter eggs were carefully stowed 
away under the apple-tree, and these funny little 
folks took turns in whirling down the smooth turf. 

Now all this while Old Whitey had been sitting 
on her nest under the wild grape-vine that grew 
by the brook. It was a cozy little place, and 
nobody had ever thought of peeping in there. 
Her secret was safe, she thought. But as she saw 
all the little aprons and jackets rolling toward her, 
she began to feel uneasy, and when Nolly’s striped 
stockings came whirling down the bank, like a 
pair of revolving barber’s poles, it was quite too 
much for her nerves. Out she flew, quacking and 
screaming. 

Just at the same minute, one of the striped 
stockings went splash! intothe brook. The other 
caught in the grape-vine, upset poor Old Whitey’s 
snug little house, and turned all her treasures out 
on the mossy bank. Eight big white eggs! Didn’t 


Nolly pick them up in a twinkling, and carry them 


to grandma in triumph! 
“O grandma!” he cried. “Such an egg-rolling! 
See the eggs I rolled out of the grape-vine !”’ 
Grandma could not help laughing at the wet 








duckies. The other egg I will color red for you, 
and you can go on with your egg-rolling; only 
don’t turn yourself into a whirligig again!’ 


* 





AN EASTER HEN. 
“Biddy MeCackie’s the hen for me, 
And she shall have the prize; 
She laid seven eggs this week,” says he, 
“And one was double size.” 


* 
> 


JANEY'’S EASTER FLOWERS. 


It was raining outside and it was pouring 
inside, and it would have been hard to say 
which fell the faster, the raindrops or Janey’s tears. 

“Cheer up, Janey,”’ said Uncle Jack, ‘‘some- 
thing may turn up before night.” 














































































THE SONG OF THE EASTER HARE. 


I come when the children are sleeping, 
And beautiful gifts I bring; 

Where never a child is peeping 
I leave my tokens of spring. 


I come when the children are sleeping, 
Leaving eggs in each possible nook; 
Then away I go, leaping, leaping, 
To hide in a legend book. 


* 
> 





BOBBY’S LILY. 


Oh, dear, how queer things turn out, sometimes ! 
You see I had an Easter lily, and Jenny had an 


| Easter lily, and they were both full of buds. Only 


Jenny’s buds were ’most open, and mine were 


|only green. And I didn’t want Jenny to have 


| «Wild flowers don’t tu-urn up on a br-i-ick 





soaking w-et.”’ 
It was hard. 
| teacher, had asked the class to bring some wild 
| flowers for the Easter service. 

To-day she had meant to pick the first anemones 
| but now it was impossible. 

| «Jl tell you what,” said Uncle Jack, “go and 
| see somebody that has something to cry about. 
| Miss Tod couldn’t go to the woods even if it didn’t 
| rain. 

Janey thought of Miss Tod tied to her chair 
with rheumatism, and she drew a long sigh. Five 
minutes after a little figure darted across the street. 

Miss Tod was at home—she had been for two 

| years. 

“The dampness has made me full of kinks 
to-day,” she said, ‘‘and if I were a little girl I 
should cry. Why, what have you been crying 
about, Janey? Has the weather got into your 
bones, too ?”’ 

“No, ma’am,”’ said Janey, ‘it got into the woods 
and I couldn’t go for my Easter flowers.” 

“That's too bad, but perhaps something will 
turn up.”” 

“That’s just what Uncle Jack said,” laughed 
Janey, as she rubbed Miss Tod’s swollen hands. 

By and by the postman came and left a box for 
Miss Tod. 

“Open it, Janey,’’ she said, “things are turning 
up.” 

Janey took off the cover 
and what should there be 
inside but flowers. 

“Oh! oh!’’ she exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘how lovely and pink 
and sweet they are!” 





trailing arbutus for East- 
er?” asked Miss Tod. 

Janey couldn't answer 
for delight, but she was 
mnderstood. 

Easter morning she car- 
ried a bunch to Sunday- 
school, and Miss Egerton 
said : 


lovely things in the rain 
yesterday ?”’ 

“Oh! I didn’t find 
them,”’ said Janey, ‘‘they 
turned up.” 


lily on the window-sill in the 
sun, but I couldn’t think where 
to find any warm rain. 

Then I heard the teakettle 
singing away on the stove, and I 
thought what a nice warm rain 
it would make to pour the water 
out of the spout on my lily, and 
so I could have flowers when 
Jenny didn’t. 

But what do you s’pose? Just 
as soon as it felt the water from 
the teakettle spout, that lazy old 
lily began to curl up, and wilt, 
and wither, till it was all dead, 
leaves and buds and all! 

I didn’t cry much, ’cause I’m 
seven years old, but I tell you I 


sidewalk,” sobbed Janey, ‘“‘and the wo-ods will be | 


‘You're a witch, Janey. 
How did you find those | 


Miss Egerton, her Sunday-school 





| 
| 





and dripping little figure. | flowers before I did. I always want to get ahead 
; “First, you must put on dry shoes and stock- | of Jenny, ’cause—well, I don’t know why, but 
ings,”’ she said. ‘And then you must take back | I do. 

seven of these eggs to poor Whitey, and in four| I asked mamma what made flowers open, and 


weeks we shall have seven little downy white | she said, “Sunshine and warm rain.” So I set my 


felt bad! And Jenny said, ‘‘Don’t 
cry! you can have all my flowers, I’d rather you 
would than keep ’em myself,—honestly.”” 

But that didn’t make me feel a bit better, 
*cause, you know, then I felt shamed! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


A game, an ill-bred look, 

A class, a thing that ticks, 
A fish, the Moslem’s book, 

A gown, a bunch of sticks, 
A bird and Scotch girl take; 
Their middle letters make 
Something that I dare say 
You’ll find on Easter day. 


2 
ENIGMA. 


My first is in kitchen, but not in cake; 
My second in oven, but not in bake; 

My third is in doughnut, but not in hole; 
My fourth is in cracker, but not in roll; 
My fifth is in market, but not in meat; 
My sixth is in flour, but not in wheat; 
My seventh is in rusk, but not in tin; 

In biscuit my eighth, not in rolling-pin; 
My ninth is in bread, but not in pie; 

My tenth is in butter, but not in fry ; 

My eleventh is in mutton, but not in leg; 
My twelfth is in Easter, but not in egg. 


‘, What do you think of | My whole on Good Friday in store and stall 


Is temptingly spread for the young folks and all. 


3. 
QUOTATIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 


Initial letters of the words filling the eight fol- 
lowing blanks spell the word of the ninth blank. 


1. The heights by great men reached and ——, 
Were not attained by sudden flight. 
2. The cares that —— the day 


Shall fold their tents like the Arabs. 
8. There are no birds in last year’s ——. 


4. Sail on, O Union strong and —. 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all tes hope of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 


5. The air is full of farewells to the —, 
And mournings for the dead. 

6. There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has —— vacant chair. 

7. When she had passed, it seemed like the 

ceasing of exquisite ——. 

8. Something the heart must have to cherish, 

Must love and joy and learn, 


9. God had sifted three to find the wheat for 
this planting. 








4. 
CHARADE. 


Now from my first the sun appears, 
Announced by noisy chanticleers, 
And cackling biddies far and near 
In barn and poultry-house I hear. 


So, if I do not second, now 

The eggs are laid, so climb the mow, 
And search the hen-coop, manger, bin, 
And bring the snowy treasures in. 


We'll stain them yellow, red and blue, 
And every other rainbow hue; 

And we must both make haste, my dear, 
My whole, you know, will soon be here. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Port, end—portend. 
2. Sh-owers, fl-owers, b-owers. 

8. Interrogate. 


2. Abjugate. 
6. Conjugate. 7. Le. 


Sat, ire—satire. 


3. 1. Promulgate. 
4. Castigate. 5. Corrugate. 


ate. 8. Navigate. 9. Arrogate. 10. Abrogate. 11. 
Slongate. 12. Delitigate. 18. Litigate. 14. Miti 
ate. 15. Subjugate. 16. Obligate. 17. Delegate. 
8. Segregate. 19. Fumigate. 20. Relegate. 

4. Pole. 

5. 1. Cassia. 2. Spikenard. 8. Almond. 4, Syca- 
more. 5. Hyssop. 6. Lign-aloes. 7. Almug. 


6. Lad, Dad, Cad, Mad. 


7. Little Nell, Little Men, Little Women, Little 
Boy Blue, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Little Em’ly, 
Little Dorrit, Little Miss Muffit, Little Bo-Peep, 
Napoleon, General McClellan, Little John. 
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EASTER LILIES. 


O lilies, pure and splendid! 
O lilies, holy and white! 
I greet with a Christian's greeting 
our lessons of love and light. 
You bring to my mind a picture 
Of One who was spotless too, 
Who took for his world-read lesson 
A sermon of faith from you. 
O lilies, joyous and stately! 
With never a thought of pride, 
What treasures of trust and sweetness, 
Come with you at Easter Tide! 
What zest for a holy living! 
What hope in a Christian’s death! 
What gentleness, charity, Leary 
You teach with each fragrant breath! 
Do you know that the dear Lord Jesus, 
Rose in His kingly might? 
That the world is His royal capture, 
And Heaven His throne of Light? 
Glad may ye be, and singing, 
Like me, to the Christ above, 
For blessings on those who give you, 
As tokens of Easter love! 
Original. MARY A. DENISON. 


See 


COLD AND APPETITE. 


Professor Raoul Pictet, as is well known, has 
found methods by which exceedingly low temper- 
atures may be obtained. While the Arctic regions 
provide some fairly cold weather,—say 60° or 75° 
below zero Fahrenheit,—Monsieur Pictet is able to 
improve on nature’s achievements, and when he 
wishes 150° or 250° below zero, he can obtain it. 
How this is done it is unnecessary here to state. It 
is interesting to study the effects of such low 
temperatures on animal life. 


Dogs, when introduced to such an environment, 
stand it well, Lyte they are covered in blankets 
and wool, and provided the experiment is a short 
one. But a curious fact is that when they come out 
they are fearfully hungry. 

aving seen that dogs stood the experiment well 
Monsieur Pictet tried the effects of the intense cold 
upon himself, and went down into his “cold pit” 
carefully dressed in warm clothing and furs. The 
temperature was kept steadily at 110° below zero, 
centigrade—166° Fahrenheit. 

After four minutes Monsieur Pictet felt very 
hungry, and was more so when he put an end to the 
experiment, coming out of the cold after eight 
minutes. He took a hearty meal and enjoyed it 
greatly ; and this seemed all the more strange 

ecause for years he had not kyown what it meant 
to be hungry. Appetite was a word without 
meaning to him, and the digestion of each meal 
was commonly such a painful process that he ate 
very little, and never enjoyed it. 

e repeated the cold treatment daily for a week, 
and after eight cold baths of eight or ten minutes 
each, his pain and distress after eating vanished. 
fayemte was restored and digestion became pain- 
ess. 

Since these experiments, now some months old, 
Monsieur Pictet has been in excellent health, and he 


thinks much may be accomplished for the relief of | 


certain diseases by the cold treatment, which he 
calls frigotherapy. 


dan oe — 


STRANGE POWER OF A METEOR. 


A very curious observation of the effects pro- 
duced by a meteor seen at sea is made public 
through the Hydrographic Bureau in Washington. 
Captain Redman, of the British steamship Nerano, 
when a little more than two hundred miles south- 
east of Cape Clear during a recent voyage from 
Baltimore to Havre, saw a meteor which appeared 
to pass close to his ship. 


An observation of the North Star taken soon 
after the appearance of the meteor showed a 
surprising result. The direction of the ship’s 
compass needle had been changed no less than 
eleven egress! Before the meteor passed, the 
needle had pointed about 5° 30’ west of true north, 
but now it pointed 5° 30’ east of north. 

That the meteor had caused the change was 
indicated by the fact that within twenty-four hours 
the needle returned to its former position, moving 
slowly back about eleven degrees toward the west. 

Equally great effects have been produced upon 
ships’ compasses by lightning, but in such cases 
the bolts have actually struck the ship. The 
meteor seen by Captain Redman did not touch his 
ship, and while he makes no estimate of its actual 
distance, it was probably considerable, since there 
2 no report of its having been observed to fall into 

e sea. 


———_- —-—+@o- ——— 


WANTED TO DO RIGHT. 


Some blunders are provoking, some are amusing, 
and some are both. Of this last kind was the 
performance of an Irish hotel-waiter, in whom the 
capacity for blundering must have been developed 
to the point of genius. The story, as related by a 
returned traveller, is found in the New York Sun. 


With three other men I went across from Dublin 
to a little town in Galway, with a view to inspecting 
a deserted silver-mine which was said to lie among 
the hills behind the town. We put up for the night 
at a small hotel, and as the drive to the mine would 
Ss a long one, we arranged to be called at half-past 
six. 

My room was cold, and my bed uncomfortable, 
but I finally fell asleep, and was dreaming of home 
when a knock at the door awoke me. 

‘Who's there?” I cried. 


“Shure, it’s me, sor,” answered the waiter. ‘It’s 


twinty minates past foive, sor. Will I wake ye 
now, or will I wait till half-past sex?” 


a 


POETRY ON BANK-NOTES. 


Much of bank-note literature is sorry rhyme 
scribbled by idle persons, but occasionally it is 


apposite to the purpose of bank-notes. Sir Walter | 


Scott admired these lines, written on the back of a 
guinea-note: 
Farewell, my note, and whereso’er ye wend 
Shun gaudy scenes, and be the poor man’s friend. 
You've left a poor man; go to one as poor 
And drive despair and hunger from his door. 


canaries —o>— — 


“SO MUCH is not often told in so few words,” the 
Lewisten Journal truly says, “as in this remark 
of the Canaan correspondent of the. Pittsfield 
Advertiser: ‘The eleven little Dickey children all 
have whooping-cough.’” 


Nestle’s Food 











MORNING. 


Nestié’s Foop is a complete 
and entire diet for babies. When 
for any reason a mother cannot| 
nurse her child, Nestlé’s Food| 
will furnish a reliable and nour- 
ishing food. Every physician 
knows Nestlé’s Food and recom- 
mends it as the safest of all foods 
for infants and children. 



















Nestii’s Foon is safe. It re-| 
quires only the addition of water 
|to prepare it for use. The great 
'danger always attendant on the 
‘use of cow's milk is thus avoided. 
‘The prevalence of tuberculosis 

in cows, and the liability of cow’s 
milk to convey the germs of dis- 


ease, makes its use as a food for 
infants dangerous in the extreme. 











NIGHT. 


| Nusri#’s Foop is nourishing. 
It makes firm flesh, strong bone 
and rosy cheeks. For good 
health, sweet temper and sound 
sleep, give your baby Nestlé’s 
Food—morning, noon and night 


—all the year round. 


| Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, 
| and send to us for a large sample can and 
| our book, ‘‘The Baby,”’ both of which will 
| be sent free on application. . 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
73 Warren Street, New York. 





Arnica Tooth Soap 


beautiful pearly teeth, an 
aromatic breath and y mouth 
and gums. Absolutely no injury to 
enamel. No onang taste. tall di 
gists or by mail, cts. Refuse ous. 
stitutes, Test it 





SEED. 


Our farmer friends, you know you greatly 
lessen your risks when you buy seed directly 
rom the grower. e raise Seeds of the 
earliest Sweet Corn, the earliest and best Pole 
ns, the best earliest and best 
late market Beets, the best Cucumbers, the 
best of the earliest and latest Drumhead Cab- 
e, the earliest of all the Wrinkled Peas, 
the best Dwarf and decidedly the best of the 
Marrowfats, the best early and late Peparhes 
the best market Carrot, the earliest 
the very best of allthe Yellow Onions. We 
offer these and numerous other varieties, in- 
eluding several valuable new Vegetables, in 
our Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
18%. Sent free. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Seaeuneneexeeeeeeess EERE e 


Our “BABY” MACHINE 


Price $2.50, Prepaid. 


A perfect little Sewing Ma- 
chine, and warranted to do 
= sewing; has a perfect 

nger-protector; uses a regu- 
lar needle and cannot get out 
of order. Sent complete with 
thread, needles and everything 
ready for operation. [,sB- 
ERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 

Our large Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of thousands of 
novelties mailed FREE. 
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FIVE 


MOSIC 


4 In 
4 For Me. Stamps. 


¢ Late Publications, Complete, 
p (Vocal and Instrumental,) 


Full Sheet- Music Size. 


This extraordinary and costly offer is 
made by an old established Music Pub- 
lishing House that wishes to make known 
a special feature of its business. 

With the above-mentioned pieces of 
music, they will send a letter showing 
how persons who desire to do so may be- 
come their agents. Send 4c. in Stamps. 


WOODWARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 
842 Broadway, New York City. 
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Coat=Collar Retainer 
.. FOR CYCLISTS .. 


All Wheelmen will appreciate an article which will pre- 
vent the Coat from blowing open while riding. 


The Retainer Does It ! 


Slips under the Collar, holding the Coat in Perfect Shape. 
Never wears out. Applied instantly. 


Post-paid, 15 cents. Two for 25 cents. 
For Sale by Dealers. Agents Wanted. 


E. G. CARLETON CO., fou". Boston, Mass. 


_In Curing 








Torturing 
Disfiguring 
Skin Diseases 


(uticura 


Works Wonders 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Ngw- 
BERY & SONS, 1, King-Edward-st., London. POTTER 
DrueG & CHEMICAL CoRP., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


a On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 









' Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
= used in any of their P—. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








PECK & SNYDER, NeW YORE" CITY: | 










when you 
call for 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


Then LOOK for the letters “‘S. H. & M.”’ on the label, 
and take no other, no matter what the clerk may tell you. 


For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


A set of the’* S. H. & M.”’ miniature ves show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on ** How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt," mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

Address 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
“S.H. & M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


PRETTY 
CIRLS 


are getting plenty, and it is fash- 
fonabie to be 















NEALTHY andSTRONG 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 


Ferris’ 
Good 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 


For LADIES, 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 

Sold by all Renting Betet ere. Send for Circular. 
ufacturers and Patentees. 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York. 

The word “*TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 

guarantee of their quality. 


THE ORIGINAL 
Fairbanks’ Fountain Syringe 


PT ALI’ 


La Tete Tayi 











SIX HARD RUBBER PIPES 


Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. 4 ou fail to ft it, 
we will send a1 qt. size for @1.2 é: 2 qts. $1.75. 
Under our trade-mark, “ TYBIAN,” we manufacture 

a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


Our Pamphlet, ‘Worth Reading,” Free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


Wrapper 
99c. 


Of best American 
Prints; full Leg of 
Mutton Sleeves ; Wat- 
teau back ; full Skirt ; 
Ruffle Collar and 
Cuffs of pa mate- 
rial; Scolloped edges 
all embroidered with 
heavy cord; in Indi- 
0s, mournings and 

ht colorings ; made 
to sell at $1.50. Spec 
jal to COMPANION 
readers at 99c. 


ag Illustrated Cata- 
U e of the best Special 
alues ever offered to 





BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 
Third Ave., 59th and 


NEW YORK. 
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SUSPICIOUS COUNTRYMAN. 


The danger of being “too smart” is set forth in a 
story—a fable, perhaps it should be called—printed 
in the Detroit Free Press. It concerns an old man 
from the country, whose reading had made him a 
little too suspicious of city people, who are not all 
rogues, although the proportion of persons not 
strictly honest who live in cities is so much 
larger than could be desired that his mistake is not 
unpardonable. 


“Pm on to ’em bigger’n a house,” chuckled a 
man, as he halted at the front door of the Fort 
Street depot the other afternoon. 

His remark was directed to a policeman, who 
looked him over and found him to be a gray-haired 
old man with two satchels and a look of triumph. 

“You bet they don’t so -enee your Uncle 
William with his eyes wide open,” continued the 
man, as a grin covered his face. “They might ’a’ 
did it thirty year ago, but not to-«lay, thank ye.” 

““What’s the matter?” asked the officer. 

“Feller tried to hornswaggle your Uncle William 
up the street. Sized me up fur a hayseed and 
worked a racket fifty years old. Thought all he 
had to do was to throw out his hook and catch a 
sucker.” 

“What was the racket?” 

“Why, as I was walkin’ along, a feller overtakes 
me and says I dropped my wallet. I winks at him 
but he says he saw me dropit. I winks agin, and 
tells him to keep it fur his neneuy- The game is 
as old as the hills, you know. Feller expects you 
are goin’ to peseee the calfskin and hand him over 
a ten-dollar bill. Can’t fool your Uncle William on 
gum-games.”” 

“Have you felt to see if your wallet is all safe?” 
asked the officer. 

“Of course it’s safe,” replied the old man, as he 
dropped his satchel to search his pockets. “I’m 
not one of the kind who goes around losin’ —” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“She’s gone!” 

“Your wallet?” 

“Yes—and over forty dollars in it! I had it in 
my hind pocket, and it must hev dropped out. By 
gum, but that critter found it, sure’s shootin’ !” 

“And you told him to keep it for his honesty ?” 

“Durn my shucks, but I did! Your Uncle 
William has went and gone and gum-gamed himself 
out of forty big dollars, and a lot of papers worth 
half a thousand more! Watch them satchels! I’m 
off to look fur that man, and if I don’t come back, 
pom inquirin’ friends to look fur me in the idiot 
asylum!” 


— <o- 


A VICTIM TO ETIQUETTE. 


The rigid etiquette which prevails in Korea as to 
eeremonious banquets is inconvenient for strangers, 
whose untrained appetites are scarcely up to the 
Korean standard. An artist, making a stay in 
Seoul, was bidden to a royal feast at the king’s 
palace, to his mingled joy and despair. Ignorant 
of native customs, he appealed to Mr. G., the 
English Consul, to guide him through the ordeal. 
The one thing impressed upon him was this: “It is 
a great insult to refuse what is offered you at table, 
and a greater insult not to eat all that is on ged 
plate.” 


We all sat down gaily, and the feast began. All 
the products of the country seemed to have been 
cooked and put before me, including meats, fish, 
honey, sweets, vegetables and sauces, of which, 
mind you, we had to eat “mountains” piled on our 
plates. Young pigs, in the puppy state, were also 
there, and were much appreciated by my princely 
entertainers. 

When I was but half-way through, however, not 
being provided with an ever-expanding digestive 
onenee like my friends of Cho-sen, I really felt 
as if I were ane. 

I raised my eyes pleadingly to Mr. G., but he 
shook his head sternly. The servants, seeing me 
hesitate, plied me busily with ——_* barley, 
millet and at least half a bushel of beans. 

After vainly praying for courage and dexterity 
to slide the food under the table, I made desperate 
inroads upon the heaped-up vegetables. Once 
again I rolled my eyes in dumb entreaty toward 
the consul, who once again shook his head, this 
time with a sardonic grin which made me determine 
to get through the feast somehow, but in silence. 

fter this I was treated to lily-bulbs and radishes 
dipped in the vilest of sauces, besides a large 
portion of a poppy pis roasted, and fruit in 
pretesien, wi oreign and native wines. At 
ength, when I felt that with the next mouthful I 
should groan aloud, the end was reached. That 
unhappy meal began at noon, and was brought to a 
close at seven p. m.! 

To those who ghee the pleasure of eating, 
let me recommend a royal Korean dinner. No pen 
ean describe the agonies I endured as I was carried 
home in my n sedan-chair. For days I scarcely 
ate a mouthful, and to this day the sight of a 
puppy-pig is un’ rable. 


ewe 
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HE BROUGHT HOME THE RABBIT. 


A correspondent of the London Spectator relates 
a good story of a dog, a smooth-haired retriever, 
named Turk. The correspondent, then a boy, was 
walking with his father, with Turk at their heels, 
when they were joined by the bailiff of the farm. 


In the course of the walk Turk discovered the 
presence of a rabbit concealed in a dry-stone dike, 
and after the men had removed some of the stones 
it was killed and handed to the bailiff, who put it in 
his coat pocket. Soon afterward we separated, the 
bailiff going to his house in one direction, and we 
to ours in another. 

By and by we noticed that Turk was not with us, 
and spoke of the fact with surprise, as he was 
always a good follower. When we had been at 
home for perhaps an hour I saw a strange, puzzlin 
object up the road. It raised a cloud of dust as 
moved along, so that it was some time before I 
could make it out. 

It was Turk dragging a man’s shooting jacket. 
which proved to be the bailiff’s, with the rabbit still 

e et. 

We learned afterward that the dog quietly fol- 
lowed the bailiff home, and lay down near him. 
Presently the man took off his coat and threw it on 
4% chair. Instantly Turk pounced upon it, and 
dashed out of the door with it in his mouth. He 
was pursued, but in vain, and dragged the coat 
home, a distance of a mile and three-quarters. 

The rabbit belonged to his master, he thought, 
and he set himself to recover the stolen goods. 


* 
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“OF what use is the seat of a chair?” asked the 
teacher, during an yy ep “To keep people 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 
————-oe- 

“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 





RCARMEL SOAP 


The purest Castile Soap. 





| ade from selected Olive Oil 


M 
issi in Palestine. After twenty years’ 





Thousands of YouTH’s 
COMPANION subscribers 
with the aid of our ex- 


and bronchial troubles. . Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 
perienced teachers, are 
receiving a thorough 


Lad 
So 
i knowledge of Book- 


keeping, Shorthand, Spelling, Grammar, Law, Letter 
Ww , Penmanship, Arithmetic, etc., right at their 
yn N KI USINESS 


own homes. EY-MA NG 
Education. How do we doit? Send tor free Catalogue 
and see, lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 
No. 1 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


bya pociety 

use in America, it is recognized to-day the very best 
| soap for Nursery, Toilet or Bath, where quality is 
the first consideration. A fine topographical map 

of Palestine sent on application to the importers. 
| A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New York. 
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DON'T BE TIMID embroidery sinks. 





M. HEMINWAY & SONS’ 


and are of 


Exceptions Briiancy. SILK WILL WASH 





HIGHEST QUALITY OF ALL. 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


THE STANDARD FOR ALI. 


AVE you feasted your eyes upon the 
beauty and grace of the 1895 Columbias ? 
Have you tested and compared them 

with all others? Only by such testing can you 
know how fully the Columbia justifies its proud 
title of the Standard for the World. And the 





price is but 


elOOa 


AN ART CATALOGUE 
of these famous wheels | POPE MFG. CO. 
and of Hartfords, $80 | General Offices 
free at any | and Factories, 


Columbia Agency, or | 
mailed for two 2-cent Hartford, Conn, 


stamps. y 














the Ladies 


decide the vexed 
question of cycling 
dress, we have pre- 
pared a set of 
six richly-colored 
paper dolls, show- 
ing designs by 
Redfern and other 
noted people. 
Mailed for five 
2-cent stamps. 
Address: 
PUBLISHING DEPT., 
Pope Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK 
cHIicaco 

SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE 
BUFFALO 

















FINE MILLINERY, DRY 


O'NEILL'S 


Importers and Retailers. 






Sixth Avenue, 
2oth to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 


CLOAKS, COSTUMES, 


China, Glassware, House Furnishings. 


Two Special 





GIRLS’ REEFER. 








All- wool cloth, handsomel: 
with Braid. Shades: Brown, 


trimmed 
avy Blue | 





and Cardinal. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


$1.98. 


Regularly sold 
for $3.25. 


Bargains. 
thes 








SHORT COAT FOR BABY. 





Elaborately trimmed with Silk Braid, 
all-wool material. In Navy Blue and Car- 
dinal. Sizes, 1 to 5 years. 


$3.25, Reeyer price 


&@= Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. All purchases delivered by Express free of 
charge at any point within 100 miles of New York City. 











from flopping on the floor,” answered a bright little 
girl—Judge ? - 





or Necessity. 


Some people purchase a piano as a hand- 
some ornament, others as a necessity for 
musical education and enjoyment. 


are well suited for either, but we are making 
each instrument so perfectly that its reputa- 
tion will sell others. In addition to a 
perfect Piano we give without extra cost, 
the **Crown’’ Orchestral Attachment 


niment to the Piano. This Orchestral Attach- 
ment is the sensation of the Musical World 
and can be had on/y in the “*Crown’’ Pianos. 
It does not add to the cost of the Piano. 


Our catalogue, handsomely illustrated, gives full information, and will be mailed free to any address. 
GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., 323-333 South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“Cr own” Pianos | 


and Practice Clavier, which gives the | 
pianist the power to imitate the Harp, | 
Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, etc., as | 
independent instruments, or as an accompa- | 
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Why Not Be Handsome ? 


That Beautiful Neck — The Clear Skin — The 
Graceful Hand — The Perfectly Developed 
Arm are all possible for women who use 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Complexion 


| BRUSH and SOAP. 


Bailey’s Complexion Brush gives Perfect 
Massage to the muscles of the neck, chest, face 
and hand, exercising them and completely 
changing that bony, shrunken, flat and wrinkled 
appearance which comes when muscles remain 
undeveloped. Its use removes that dead, sallow, 
oily cuticle that has accumulated during the 
winter. It opens the pores of the skin, allowing 
the blood to tree itself from impurities, allowing 
the cuticle to act in Nature’s Own Way—un- 
hindered by powder or lotions, unharmed by drugs. 

Bailey’s Complexion Soap is the purest 





| thing of the kind—its ingredients all tending to 
soften and beautify the skin—used in connection 
with the Complexion Brush, its action is perfect. 
| Found at Dealers or Sent on Receipt of Price. 
} Bailey’s Rubber Bath & Flesh Brush, $1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50 
| Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large), .50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small), .25 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, 25 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10 
Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


\ C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., 


a _f—- <3 








yN Boston, Mass. yy 
Eve CUR 
2.14 | *1.84 : 
‘ ’ 

Double-breasted Suit Sailor Suit good navy 
| of good Navy Blue Cheviot, | blue flannel with extra 
| with extra pants, op and pants, cap, cord, whistle, 
| good fast black stockings. | and good fast black stock 
| 4to l4 years. £2.74 or |} ings. 4 to 12 years. $1.84 or 
$3.00 post-paid. | $2.00 post-paid. 

We especially recommend these to readers because 


| they are of good materials, well made, and we believe 
| them to be in al! respects the best special values ever 
offered through the columns of THE COMPANION. 


Money refunded if desired. Enclose stamp for 
samples, or send order direct to the moters, 


‘Shaughnessy Bros., “* ‘viw*fone” “~ 


8,00 


Size of Picture, 
3% x 3% in. 

Weight of Camera 
21 Oz. 


THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 
It’s a repeater too; shoots 18 times and can be 
Reloaded in Daylight, 

The Bullet is fitted with ournew automaticshutter. 
One button does it all—sets and releases the shutter 
and changes from time to instantaneous. Achro- 
maticlens. Handsome finish, 

Illustra’ mual, free with every instrument. 

EASTTIIAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Camera Catalogue Free. 
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JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. 
Tis in your heart, beloved, that the Easter morning 
Your suinbériug consciousness of Love with thrilling 
Your t rouge goes out a minister of good to heal and 


The suffering and desolate who need your tenderness. 


’Tis in your heart, beloved, that the Easter lilies bloom, 
The crest | pau of affection whose incense cheers 


Go forth an and I spill their fragrance, whatever wind may 

The lilies of Ascension thro’ all the years must grow. 
Tis om soe heart, beloved, that the stone is rolled 
The bauners of Love's Sisrobing hoste are to the brocas 


unfurle 
And the daw > \ight of the Kingdom is streaming down 
the world. 


Rin out the bells, bepoved, the pees Easter bells, 
tlestia lharmony along their cadence rolls and swells 
The blessed Christ is risen in the hearts that throb and 


t 

Reepensive to Love’s law wherein we may all laws 
ulfill. 

Originai. ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 
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HIS PET STORY. 


Why are authors so often deceived as to the 
relative value of their own works? It would per- 
haps be hard to say, although some partial reasons 
might easily be suggested. The fact remains, at 
all events, that some who in general show excellent 
critical judgment, seem to lose all their acumen 
when it comes to compositions of their own. A 
writer in the Philadelphia Times quotes “an author 
whose work receives the best consideration wher- 
ever he chooses to offer it,” as telling the following 
story of himself. It was a strange case, surely; 
almost strange enough to justify the 7imes writer’s 
characterization of it as “singularly peculiar.” 

I wrote a story some five bey ago which I felt 
was my masterpiece, I finished it and put it awa 
for a month. Then I read it and was delighte 
1 took it to Mr. Alden, the editor of Harper’s 
Magazine. nn thanked me and said he would read 
it at once. In a day or so he sent it back with a 
polite word of regret. 

I read the aon again, 
with it than ever. 
Century. He promised to give it 
In less than a week it was return 
polite note of regret. 

This time I was angry, so I took it at once to Mr. 


and was better pleased 
k it to Mr. Gilder, of the 
uick attention. 
with another 


Burlingame, the editor of Scribner's Tag ae “Here 
is something you may want.’ ingame 
expressed his dbligation at being permitted to read 


what he felt sure must be an excellent thing. But 
when he had read it, he evidently did not feel so 
sure, for he also sent. it back. 

Now those three rejections ought to have con- 
vinced me that the story was not good, and I will 
say that I was disheartened. So I putitaside. A 
year later I took it up and re-read it. It seemed to 
me wonderfully clever in plot and construction, 
and the manner and workmanship seemed well- 
~ h perfect. So I sent it to another magazine 

ere I was known only by reputation. ere it 
on ed several months before it was in my hands 
with another note of polite regret. 

Then I sent it to another and another magazine 
until I had exhausted the fleld. None of the editors 
would have it. Meantime I had read it myself at 
least a dozen times, and each time | was more fully 
convinced of its excellence. 

When there were no editors left to read it, I 
gave it to my wife. She read it and seemed 
embarrassed when I asked her opinion. When she 
wenmees that I a6 seally wished her to speak, she told 

that she thought the stor be silly and 

etn 1a 4 his was a blow. I then asked one of the 

rs, who was also an intimate friend, — the 

fog He Tg that he had thought when he read 

not offered it pene but was 

Playing A... ao tne of a practical joke on him. 

en I went home and burned the manuscript. 

It had made me unhappy for five years and I was 

relieved when it was gone. But I shall probably 

die in the belief that the best thing I ever created 
died before it was born. 





IMPORTANT FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The pig has not been greatly celebrated by 
poets, although Oliver Wendell Holmes has a tale 
in verse of “The Spectre Pig;’”’ but Doctor Holland, 
in “Sevenoaks,” puts eloquent praise of the pig 
into the mouth of an Irishman. Jim Fenton, whois 
matrimonially inclined, spreads out his plans for a 
house before Mike, who shakes his head solemnly. 


“Jim,” said he, “I don’t want to bodder ye, but 
ye’ve jist been fooled. Don’t ye see that niver a 
place have ye got for the ig?” 

a. exclaimed Jim, incontempt. “D’ye s’pose 
I build a house for a pig? I aint no pig, an’ she 
aint no pig!” 

“The proof of the puddin’ is in the atin’, Jim, an’ 
ye don’t know ay furrst thing about housekapin’. 
Ye can no more kape house widout a pig, ner 
can row yer boat widout a paddle. ™m an 0 d 
housekaper, Jim, an’ I know; an’ a man that don’t 
tend to his pig furrst, is no better than a b’y. Don’t 
talk to me about housekapin’ widout a pig.” 


2 
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IRREPRESSIBLE. 


There are ludicrous as well as pathetic incidents 
in court-rooms, as Mr. Joseph Willard, who was 
clerk of Massachusetts courts for many years, 
bears witness in a recent volume. One of the 
funniest, as well as one of the noisiest scenes in 
which he ever took part was when a certain Mr. 
Ii—— was trying a case before Judge C—, for 
slander. 


His principal witness was an impetuous Irish- 
woman. She talked so fast that Judge C— could 
not write ~ ql wae testimony, and attempted in 
vain to check h 
“Stop! Sto ” ‘he cried again and again, rappi 

—s on his desk; but the torrent of words 
went on. “Old woman, hush up!” he shouted, in 
exasperation. But it was useless. At last he 
threw down his pen, exhausted, and cried out, 
aw Mr. H-——, you set her going, now stop 
1er |” 


+ 
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Life reports that a housekeeper calls her Irish | 


Extolled “Berry’s Canker Cure,” the late Revs. Cud- 
worth and Bartholomew. Cutler Bros., Boston. 25c. [ Adv. 








GQTAMPS. 100 all diff., Venezuela, etc., 0c. Agts. wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2722 Eads'Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 
BOOKS eae. REDUCED TO 10¢ 
talog free. Popular Book Co, Chicago. o 


FANCY WORK BOOK—FREE. 


Latest things in Fancy Work. Over 50 illustrations. 
Send Us 25 % cents ng a - months’ Subscription to 
In e, and we will send ain Ingalls’ 
Fancy work Book for 189. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, 















ris. Mass. Box Y. 
ON EASY 
S ravmenrs 
Ay cic reliable Syiphs ey ee 
Wesell poten, MasinD 2 Cs re.Cata.free. Estab.’ 
RD & CO.;~ § Gst., Peoria, Lil, 


PAPER, illus’d, 16 pages, 

POU L i we y soe. per yous. 4 months 
tical ltry elke , to yearly? super 

64-page_ practical pou a 
Book alone 10 ¢ lo: of ultry books 

pers. POULTRY ADVOOA TH. Syracuse, New York, 

















66, a. 

> Do Not Stammer.”” ; 
2 Write to JoHNSTON’s PHILADELPHIA, Pa., IN- § 
¢ sTITUTE, for 54page pamphiet on stammering. 



















jacrea BELT PIN. 


yorranted each, 
Spidered aes pate, 1 
for 2c. Send for Summer 
novelties. Curtin Jewelry Co. "Tisiohore, gach, 


CELLULOID SIDE COMBS 


with “ Sterling ” Silver tops, 50c. per pair. 


Sterling Silver Belts yi 


blue 
enamel, $1.50 each. 








In navy, black or cream belting. 
EARL PEARL WORKS, 338 Broadway, New York. 


Hill’s Balcony 
Clothes Dryer. 


The must convenient ar- 
rangement for Apartment 
Houses, Flats or Private 
Dwellings. baa coe in use 
and everybody p! 


Hill’s demas Dryer 


For the Yard has no equal. Agen 
Wanted. Send for Illus. Catalogue. 














HILL_DRYER COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pantasote 


Covered yurnijare Is Sold 
eta ger ere. 

Pan tasote is also used for fur- 
nishing and decoratin, ng ico country 
omge Ry unges, carriage sex Fy 
cushions, lo 

ill sta d rain. & sun and ex: 


a Wil 
ne ie keeps it 













pogu: re better i. 
’ Wa for $ nee samples to 
‘PANTASOTE LEATHER COoO., 
mard St., New York. 
OUR PREPARATORY COURSE 
ives an excellent foundation 
ior the study of law. The law 
ul schools open in September and 
October. Why not spend 
intervening months in a thorough 
preparation for 
the regular Law 
a W Over 2:00 + Pantie. 
On no wh a! 
send FREE, particulars 
of Preparatory Course, 
College Course, which 
popes for practice, 
om Law 
Course. 
Ho m SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 
No. 1 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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sound: “ihvey also o Ride Free on Rail- 
The ‘work, is pleasant and promo- | 
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tes in the service. Have so artes 
sande nd will do the — by Fin 
you give us the ity. Nine- ais 
of the Presidents, nagers and Superi 
tendents of American Railways began as 
It don’t cost much 


Saisie sah bust heads SNPS 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


Kombi 
Camera 
$3.50 


SMALLEST CAMERA MADE 
for it in your Size 1\ x2in. Weight 402. 
© takes 2 pictures with one loading. Made of SE -y 
metal, oxidized silver finish. Size of picture 1 in. 
The simplest camera made. Any Lf or gir! can use it. 
a instrument fully 
camera. THE 
bf film Lee 2 cts. 
Allred C.K ired Tivustented: Booklet 
©. Kemper, Mnfr., 208 Lake- - ‘Chicago| : 
BRANCHES—LONDON : 36 Oxford-st., W. 
BERLIN: 10 Taubenstrasse, Ww. 
OR Oe 
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iature copies and return 
HOTO COPYI 





12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. | 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- | 
your ¥ eture. 
G CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 











A Perfected 
00. 
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nder-Fee 
hased Holders, 25c., 

tion guaranteed or money refund 
Send for Circulars. Goiden-Rod Pen Co.,12 Broadway, N.Y. 





Fountain Pen, 14+-K Gold, $1.00, 
Gold’ Mtd., 50c. extra: 


Agts. wid. 
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CLOTH ALBUM, holds 3,000 } Stamps, 60. 
J.A. WILSON, 1129 Olive St., Phil eT 


ING. T thim! y bod 


needle. threader and a thread cutter, two —— 
attachments saving teeth, biting thread, and e 

Bewutifully Silver plated. The 
aca ot th: — needles in the world. Regular 
Price, each. $1.00 


most conven hows 


aron, Mass. 
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Ladies Who Wate 


( 
( 
2 A refined complexion must use POZZON!I’s Pow- 
¢ DER. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 














st free. 
STANDARD ST. 
Louis, Mo. Old 






The Foley & Williams Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, II1., are offering their 
High-Grade “HUMMER” 


for a limited time at 
duction. 
for Special Offer. 


great re- 
Write thet at at ‘once 
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982-984 Market St. 
418 Arch St. 
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sBABY CARRIAGES » 


4 you don t want this 
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and quickl 
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CALDWELL SCREEN DOOR CHECK. 


Prevents 


the 
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=a “‘Gabled and one-third 
ae bill saved by usin 
GREEN BONE CU 
The og fl a celal Cata. Free. 
Award at the World’s Fair. to 
WEBSTER & HANNUM, 104 Albany 


aay SL, Cansoey 
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a Ae 
FACTORY, 


Don’t cut your Corns, 


but remove them in one night with 
McCREEDY’S CORN SOLVENT. 
Not a salve or plaster. 
No cure, money refun 
or 15 two-cent stamps. Circulars free. 
McCREEDY & CO., se 


BICYCLE 


WINDSORS 2 faster, are buil 
ae any other abe get ny ry + hg Send stamp for 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS NOW, 

SigG & WALPOLE M & WALPOLE M’F’C CO.. CHICACO. 


Harmless as water. 
By mail, 30c., 
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CROUP REMEDY. 


The only age ae that will cure Mem- 
ey 4 —, of —— 


—~ Box, 














ak Your Eggs | ® 


Premier 


Egg 
Cups 


and boil them 
in these cups in 
Is, Serve th in the same cups. 
i Shells. No Muss. Ne Fuss. 
Made of — a fitted ‘. ae mcd ly 
ers. an petty. O ne two egg sizes, 
Order of your crockery dealer, if he cannot supply 
you, we will send 4 cups—tw: , prepaid, up- 
on receipt of $1.00, Sample for cents in stamps, 


Brea 


















servant “Japan,” because she has such a grudge 


against china. 


PREMIER EGG CUP CO., Box E, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A Book of Handsome House Designs. 
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Rerior Fa Pa 


“GIVEN AWAY. 


'o introduce our su 
(and other flowers) 
omes this weet ng, we will mail to any 
ood strong Pansy plants of 
our extra choice mixture, which con- 
tains over 50 kinds, and embraces every 
bor that can ed, carefully 
ked in a strong box, for only 30c. to 
row them if the million, 
at once send 


sent. Catalogue 
Send M.O. or silver. 
3, Rese Hill 


nsy Plants 


00,000 new 
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WRINGING DRY 


[AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 


A im: ie 
your Wringer 


ist on havin) 


a : WRINGER CO., the 
manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls in the 


unless 
has well 
hen 
Wringer 
he 








SEND FOR SAMPLES. 

. take remnants of Fine Wvolens from our 
. Tallorin Department and make them into 
» B — from 4 to 15 years. 
50 cts., 75 cts. and $1.00. 
YER ihe 
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\ rahron 1S truly unrwalled: 


The RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH 
in cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 












The SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and polished 
with a cloth. 


Canton, Mass., U. 8. A. 





Morse Bros., Props. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 











ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS. 


The Standard Paint for structural Purposes. f 
Unequalled in Purity, Durability and Cov- 
ering Properties. Send for color card. ; 
Pamphlet, “Exterior ora- 
tions,” &c., free by mail. 


ASBESTOS 
Roofing, Steam Packing, 
Covering, Fire-Proof Paints, Fab- 
rics and Cements. 

H. W. JOHNS MFG. CO., 


Boiler 


87 Maiden Lane, - - New York. 
Chicago, Boston. Philadelphia. 











THE STANDARD 


“Dripless” 
Strainer. 








Agents 
Wanted. 


il Table Linen. 
No wires Py clogs Pout, to § falli ed Nickel. plated. 
ed on regent of 25 cents. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 





“ore MARK. 


inene’ 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS ana CUFFS. 


ed Well. Look Well. Wear Well. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. Rever- 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 

Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 

77 Franklin St., New York, 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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Rome 


is the only 


Teakettle 


on the mar- 
ket that does 
not have 2% 
per cent. or 
more of lead 
in the lining. 
Do you know 
the subtle- 
ness of lead. 
poisoning 
The 


sf | 4 PURE TIN 

4 ; LINING 

=. 

OME, the only Perfectly Safe Teakettle, 
They have every latest 





costs no more than others. 
improvement. Ask your dealer for the Rome or send 


000 cap! vital. See our name and warrant deseripti ireul: d pri 
“ag Ae to us for descriptive circular and prices. 
FREE. Address 98 is angeal Weinegs intopination | ROME’ MEG. COMPANY, Rome, N.Y: 














Toilet_» 


Pimples, 


Sample. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 


Powder 


CURES Prickly Heat, 
Blotches, 
Rheum, Nettie Rash, Ten- 
der Feet, Chafing, &c. 
The only teat aut endorsed by the 


highest med 
gists = by mail 


al authorities. 


Newark, N. J. 





MENNEN'S Borated Talcum 


for 2c. Send for free 


Sait 


At drug- 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anaa _—«s Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

48 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 


Beeman’ s— 








Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
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SAVED FROM DROWNING. 


When Alphonse Karr, the French novelist, was a 
young man, unknown to fame, he was bathing one 
day in the Marne with some companions. Suddenly 
a squad of soldiers appeared upon the opposite 
bank, and his companions, who had anticipated 
him in dressing, cried out, “Hurry up and get your 
clothes on. The soldiers don’t like to have civilians 
[pekins] bathing while they are here.” The word 
irritated the independent Alphonse, and instead of 
dressing, he plunged again into the water. At the 
same moment the first of the soldiers did the same 
thing from the other shore. 


A half-minute more, and there were loud shouts. 
The river, it appeared had risen during the night, 
and some of the soldiers found themselves in 
unexpectedly deep water, and were being carried 
away by the current. Their comrades rescued all 
but one of them. He, farther out than the rest, 
was in a fair way to be drowned. 

Young Karr swam to him, and tried to seize him 
by the hair of his head; but his hair had been 
cropped short, and he slipped out of his would-be 
rescuer’s hand and sank. arr plunged after him, 
seized him and brought him to the surface. 

Up to this point all had gone well. The drowning 
man, however, as is the way with drowning men, 
was not satisfied to have his head above water; a: 
Karr remarks, “He was determined to be ow 
altogether.” He threw his arms and legs around 
his deliverer, and as the inevitable result both men 
went again to the bottom. 

“J thought 1 was dying,” says Monsieur Karr. 
“] was in great distress, and began to wish it 
were all over. Then I experienced a singular 

h d to me that my thought, 
like a broken watch-spring, moved with extra. 
Le 2 rapidity. I seemed to think as one writes 
music for an orchestra—upon a great number of 
lines all at once. 

“It would take a large volume to tell all that 
unrolled before my eyes during the three minutes 
or less that I passed in this situation. 1 saw all 
those whom I loved, and all whom I knew. | 
recalled my whole past life. I saw my own dead 
body stretched out upon the bank and surrounded 
by curious lookers-on. I thought of those who 
would miss me. 

“T felt that 2h — was heroic, and that I 
should leave in memory an image of myself, 
grand, beautiful and immortal. 

“] was almost gone. A sharp pain—probably the 
shock of a stone—brought me to again, and I 
recalled what a school friend had told me. I 
buried my two fists in the sides of the other 
—— man, He extended his legs. 

“I gathered up my own limbs, and at a stroke 

eame to the surface. The other man, still uncon. 
scious, but clinging to my neck, came with me. 
The first breath of air felt good. I struck out for 
the shore. There the soidiers helped me to the 
bank, and by main force unloosed the hands of 
their comrade, whose finger-nails were buried in 
my neck, 
“He was a big grenadier. I know not what has 
become of him. It is really an ingratitude on my 
‘entes for I have always owed to him a very great 
appiness.” 





* 
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SWEDISH PROVERBS. 


Mrs. Baker, in her “Pictures of Swedish Life,” 
says that the Swedish language is rich in proverbs. 
Many of these are exactly the same as are found in 
English: “The burnt child dreads the fire,” and 
“Better late than never,” for instance. Others, 
while corresponding to proverbs in English, have 
aturn peculiar to themselves. The following are 
a few examples: 


ane the cat is away, the rats dance on the 
e.” 

“A new broom sweeps well, but an old one is 
best for the corners.” 

a bird in the hand is better than ten on the 
roof.” 

“When the stomach is satisfied; the food is 
bitter.” 
Po | read and not to know, is to plow and not to 
Ww. 
“That which is eaten from the pot never comes to 
the platter.” 


+ 





HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY. 


The pecuniary difficulties in which aspirants for 
fame become involved have inspired many an 
anecdote. 


“Here’s a 
said a frayed-looking individual to the editor of a 
weekly newspaper in a large town; ‘an’ it’s hopin’ 
you'll take it, Oi am.” 

“What is your address?” inquired the editor. 

“That depinds intoirely on you, sorr,” responded 
the th a cheerful smile. 

“Depends on me!” echoed the editor; “what do 
you mean?” 

“If yez take the bit m, sorr, me addthress will 
shtill be sivinty-wan Dixther Sthrate,” replied the 
sanguine poet; “but if yez don’t take it,” he added, 
da “it’s mesiif that'll be lift widout anny 
addthress to me name, if me landlady kapes her 
wurrd, sorr!”’ : 


* 
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STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


Nature has a beautiful habit of adapting herself 
to difficulties and weakness, whenever that is 
possible. If she is choked and hindered in one 
direction, she tries to become more vigorous in 
another. 


An English author says that a man of middle 
age, with whom he is acquainted, found one of his 
eyes affected, as he thought, by reading small 
print at night, and applied to a famous oculist for 
advice. The doctor examined him very carefully, 
and presently inquired whether he had ever 
suffered any inconvenience from the other eye, the 
right one. 

“None whatever,” was the reply. 

Still,” said the oculist, dryly, “it is very impor- 
tant for to preserve the sight of your left eye, 
inasmuch as you have never seen with the other 
since you were born!” 


* 
> 





THREE different waiters at a Southern hotel 
asked a little —_—, precise Harvard professor at 
dinner, in quick succession, if he would have soup. 


little annoyed, he said to the last waiter who 
asked, “Is it compulsory?” ‘No, sah,” answered 
our friend and brother—“no, sah. I think it am 
mock turtle.”— Progressive Age. 





m on the ‘Owld Counthry,’ sorr,” 
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sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 50c. & #1. [ Adr. U S E D I XO N Ss 
The PROTEAN TENT. | 679 LUBRICANT 








Patented Jan. 13, 1891. 
Best ali around Tent known. | On your bicycle chain. You will ride faster and 
Light, compact, room | easier, and your chain will not wear or become loose. 
well Ventilated, easily | Send ise. for sample. It will pay you. JOS. DIXON 
H pitched. Only one pole | CRUCIBLE CO., Box D-3, Jersey City, N. J. 
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25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell. Mass. 
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Made-to-Measure 
Spring 
Garments. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 
Tailor-Made Jackets, $4.00 up. 
Suits, $6.00 up. Capes, 1.50 up. 


Bicycle Suits, Silk Waists, 
Dueck Suits, ete. 





outside to adjust guys. 
Patent light malleable iron Pees: and carr bag, with 
shoulder-straps, which holds entire outfit. ighest 
Award at World’s Fair, Chic 0, 1898. 20-page catalogue 
free on request, fully illustrates, describes, gives prices, 
sizes and weights. A. §. COMSTOCK, Evanston, Ill. 
From Head a S- 
YOUR BOY CLOTHED "Po Foot FOR fect. ; It is delic 
—— bag ee to It years). ious in use, It 
~~ itanley Cap (to match suit 1 : 
SDouble Breasted Coat,” 1 it gives strength to 
2 Pair Pants to match. 7 d d a 
BPair Fast Black Kibbed Stockings the gums, stops decay, and destroys 
argo’s Famous Shoes. . Sacen » 
You gan sce them for NOTHING. that extreme sensitiveness that 
su sent C. O. D., wit rivi- . > 
lege of examination before paying Stead oe a if. our 
xpress ee é \qui entilirice, 
Bik WAIST FREE, it| fiend. It'sa perfect liquic 
cash is sent with order. In al) cases 
goods returnable at our expense if 
not satisfactory. 
In ordering give age and weight, 
size of cap anda shoes. 
Samples of cloth of above (and 
other suits @t equally good value) 
sent free. 
M EN’S 89.25 (under new tariff) 
all wool Clay Worsted Suits. Send 
for samples of suitings up to #18 00. 
Our catalogue which is compiled 
from Mfgrs., lists of Clothing. Furniture, Harness, 
Buggies. personal a -d household supplies sent free. 


HOME SUPPLY ASS’N, (Mfgrs. Agts.) 
219-221 E. Madison St.. Chicago, TH. 


Jackson’s. 


Late 777 Broadway, 


Now 6th Ave. & 18th St., New York. 


Special Faster Offering 








Spring Catalogue, samples to select from and 
self-measurement diagram for 4 cents in stamps. 


We also sell Cloth by the Yard. 


HARTMAN CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster St., N. Y. City. 


“Pulls on Like a Boot.” 






Style of cut, 
large Sleeves — 
Soft Collar and 
Belt, some with 










Shred Neck, the Master Surgical 

Made of Fine Elastic Stocking, 
ee Wash Silk Knee Cap, Anklet, 
in Stripes of dif- Etc. 


ferent Colors. 


$2.49 


Value $4.00. 


The patented 


strain; thus preventing 

stretching and tearing. 
Easier to put on and take off 
and more durable than any 
other. Made in thread or 
silk elastic. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

POMEROY CO., 785 Broadway, New York City. 
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The most perfect nt durable 


Barbers, Toilet and 
Home Use. 
Also Animal Clipping. 
Price of Illustrated Clipper, $2.00 
prepaid. One of many styles we 


manufacture. For sale by dealers. 
Inquire of them, or write us. 


Send for Catalogue. 
COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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“I find it most refreshing and delicious for the bath. It gives one such a sense 
of exquisite cleanliness. I have used but two cakes and my Skin has become Soft 


. My Complexion 


is greatly improved.”—Lxtract from a recent letter. 


The antiseptic quality of Packer’s Tar Soap is a protection against contagion. Its bal- 
samic properties make it useful in irritated conditions of the Skin. For washing the Hair 
|and Scalp it is without a rival. It removes dandruff, allays itching and does not dry the 
ces but leaves it soft and lustrous. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 
SUOHOROHOHOROHOHOROROHOROROROROROROROROROROROROROHORS 


The Spring Medicine 


which has most successfully supplied the needs of thousands 

of families for years, is Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. It purifies 

and vitalizes the blood, overcomes that tired feeling, and 
MAKES THE WEAK STRONG. 

“We have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for nearly thirty years 
and found it a great benefit whenever needed, especially as a 
Spring medicine.” — Miss ELLIE BucKINGHAM, 

36 Madison Ave., Flushing, L. I. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AT THE WORLD’S PAIR. 














AYER’S PILLS the Best Liver Regulator. 
SOROROROROROKSCECAEOHSOTSHOESEOHOTORSTSESCHOROROROROCEN® 





Dy j i SPECIAL. We make this Spring a full line of Silk 
—F | and Crepon Skirts. We prepay expressage. 


stay takes the} 





~ 
18% 

| BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT of 500 sa. inches 

can be made with our 

package of # splendid Silk and Satin pieces, assorted 

bright colors, 25c.; 5 packages £1.00. Silk Plush and 

Velvet. 3 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c. Emb. 


Silk, 40c. per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. 





Monarch Kins of all 
| —w Bicycles. 








Five Styles. Weights, 18 to 25 Ibs. 


Prices, - - $85 and $100. 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago. 
Eastern Branch: 97-99 Reade St., New York. 
Tue C. F. Gv von Co., Ltd., Managers 
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'Agreeable 

| Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 

| Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 

Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 


effects. 


-|Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians ‘recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED RY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


NOW READY FOR MAY. 
The Best Journal for Ladies and Families. 











The Latest and Best Fashions; Profusely Ulustrated. 
A New and Original Seria! ie 7 entitled 
“A DIFFICULT P nN.” 
besides Numerous Complete Stories, New Music, etc., 
* The Most Complete Magazine for Ladies Published. 


Price 30 cents a copy; el a year, including 
the extra Christmas number. All newsdealers and 


| THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, 


88 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone:” 
“Yes, lam happy to say, through the merits of HAN- 
| SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenec y - ¥. 

Every box a wgrrantes to cure, or money refunded, 
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ce, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pases. Its subscription price is $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 


additional pages over eight-—which is the number } 


iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Aecate to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in 2 Post-office Mone Order, Bank 

der. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
xouuired to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your pa issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution inst paying money to strangers 
to Tonew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. : 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the pe r for that length of time will 

a@ guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











THE IRRITABLE HEART. 


In many supposed cases of heart-disease the 
sufferer exhibits symptoms sufficient to alarm 
those who are unaccustomed to the true disorder. 

It has been said by one who has given his life to 
the study of diseases of the heart, that a sufferer 
from heart-disease is rarely cognizant of the fact; 
a statement which is true, if we except those acute 
attacks which of course point out their own 
diagnosis. Chronic disorders are almost invariably 
insidious in their workings, or at any rate give no 
symptoms which point the patient directly to the 
seat of the trouble. 

There is a disorder of the heart, however, which 
is marked by every symptom of distress of that 
organ, and which is almost always confused with 
the graver forms of heart-disease, but which, if 
properly and early treated, ends in recovery. 

Palpitation of the heart, or irritable heart, as the 
disorder to which we refer is called in text-books, 
is undoubtedly of a nervous origin. Itis character- 
ized by more or less irregularity of the rhythm of 
the hexrt’s action, generally with a tendency to 
increasing frequency of its movements. 

The trouble is caused by excesses in eating, 
drinking or working, by grief, anxiety or fear, or 
by any disease or sudden strain which imposes an 
extra amount of work upon the heart. 

Usually palpitation of the heart comes on sud- 
denly, as a result of one of the causes mentioned, 
the symptoms presented being oppression over 
the heart, pain, rapid and tumultuous breathing, 
dizziness and faintness. The sufferer also experi- 
ences a choking sensation, which is aggravated by 
lying down. The attacks are usually sudden, and 
are followed by a feeling of extreme exhaustion 
and even total insensibility. 

As we have already said, the disease need have 
no terrors if the proper treatment is early applied 
and properly carried out. Of course the first step 
is to remove whatever may seem to be the exciting 
cause, and to remove as far as possible every 
source of irritation. Tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, 
etc., should be entirely prohibited. 

A course of tonics should be prescribed by the 
family physician, who should also be permitted, by 
a thorough examination, to establish an exact 
diagnosis of the case. 


—-¢« 


GOOD FOR THE RABBIT. 


A rabbit is so extremely sensitive and nervous 
an animal that it has been killed without being hit 
at all, as many hunters know. The concussion of 
the near discharge of a gun, the shock caused by 
the animal’s skin being merely grazed by a shot, or 
some such circumstance, may frighten the suscep- 
tible creature to death. A story based on this 
peculiarity of the rabbit kind is related by a 
gentleman who does not pretend to be a mighty 
hunter. 

This gentleman had been invited to go on a hunt 
with several city companions, and accepted, feeling 
confident that, since he remembered killing several 
squirrels and partridges when he was a boy, he 
could no doubt do as well in the ripeness of his 
age. 

However, when he reached the woods, some 
faculty which he possessed when a boy must have 
deserted him, for he could see very little game, 
and could hit nothing that he did see. 

But near the end of the day he came upon a 
superb rabbit in a wood path. He whistled, and 
the animal sat up a couple of rods distant and 
looked at him, all ears. 

The hunter blazed away, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing the rabbit make a convulsive leap and 
fall to the ground. 

The delighted sportsman immediately seized the 





| rabbit and thrust him into his hunting-bag. Soon 
| after all the members of the party reassembled at 
the railroad station on their way back to town. 

One exhibited half a dozen partridges, another 
had eight. All seemed to have had excellent luck. 

“Well, what have you got, John?” the man of the 
rabbit was asked. 

“Not much,” said he, “but what I have is a 
beauty. Just look here.” 

He opened his hunting-bag and was about to pull 
out the rabbit, when the animal itself leaped out, 
very much alive, landed on the station platform, 
bounded off with a great leap, crossed the track 
and ran like the wind across a field opposite and 
into the woods, while the hunter’s companions 
roared with laughter. 

For all the man knows, the rabbit is running still. 
The creature had probably been only stunned by 
the scratch of a shot from the gun, and had 
recovered its liveliness in the bag. 





NAMES OF INDIAN CHILDREN. 


Every one knows that many queer names are to 
be found among our Indians, but it may surprise 
some readers to learn that similar names cling to 
Indian children, even after they enter the govern- 
ment schools. The following list is furnished The 
Companion by a teacher in one of the government 
schools in Oklahoma Territory. They are taken 
from the school register, and while they are not 
such as to be pleasing to civilized people, the 
Indian youth are as proud of them as if they were 
Smith or Brown. 

It should be said, also, that the boys and girls 


are bright, intelligent children, doing good school 
work, and are as well behaved as their white 
neighbors. Here are the names: 





Luey Little Standing Buffalo. 
Atkins White Sail. 

Anna Bull Frog. | 
Lee Little Turtle. | 
Marie Buffalo Head. 
Clarence Black Hair Horse. | 
Jennie Boy Chief. | 
Grace Yellow Flower. 

Mary Big Goose. 

John White 7. | 
Martha Crief Pipe. 

Mary Cries for Ribs. 

Cora Frizzle Head. 


FIGHT WITH A LYNX. 


An engineer, while at work in the engine-room of | 
a flour-mill at San Quentin, Lower California, was 
attacked by a half-starved lynx. The man was 
cool, and used effectually the only weapons at 
hand—a brick and a jack-knife. 


While at work, the engineer heard a strange 

urring sound behind him, and looking toward the 

oor, saw the lynx staring at him. No weapon 
other than a brick was at hand, and before the man 
could seize that the animal growled and prepared 
to spring. Just as the lynx was jumping, how- 
ever, the brick—thrown with the engineer’s full 
strength—struck the animal squarely between its 
eves, slightly dazing the brute, though but momen- 
tarily checking its leap. 

But that instant gave the man a chance to shift 
his ground, in doing which he upset a barrel of 
water, and part of the contents splashed over the 





ynx. 

This sudden bath confused the animal and caused 
it to halt for a second or two, enabling the man to 
open his jack-knife and meet with its sharp point 
the spring of the lynx. 

Luckily the knife entered at a vital point, and 
| the lynx fell dead, although the engineer stabbed 
| it at least a dozen times more to make sure of the 
fact. As it was a large lynx, the result might have 
been fifferent if it had 
vigor instead of half-starved. 








GOOD ADVICE. 

There is a story of one of the royal grandsons, 
when an English middy, saying reprovingly to his 
brother, as “God save the Queen” was being sung, 
“Come! why don’t you sing, ‘God save your 
Grandmother?’” The following incident, told by 
an English paper, furnishes a worthy parallel: 


It.concerns a well-known bishop who suffers 
from impaired vision. He recently held a recep- 
tion. At length a guest ne , and said: 

“How do you do, my lord? My mother wishes to 
be kindly remembered to you.” . 

“Ah,” said the bishop, “that is very good of her. 
And how is the dear old soul? Nothing like a good 
old mother! Be sure to take care of your old 
mother. Good morning.” 

The bishop did not know who his visitor was, 
and said to his footman: 

“Who was that?” 

“The last person who left your lordship’s recep- 
tion was the Duke of Connaught.” 


AWKWARD SPEECH. 


One of the first duties of a lecturer is to consider 
his audience. This should be done while he is 
preparing what he is to say, lest he be put to the 
necessity of hurried and awkward qualifications 
while on his feet. 


An exchange reports that a professor was 
lecturing to a class of three young ladies, and in 
the course of his remarks came to an exposition of 
= — as to woman’s function in the body 
politic. 

“Women,” he is reported to have said, “‘are the 
element of beauty in human life. Their business 
is to make life graceful, and they can’t do that, you 
know, unless they themselves are pretty and 
graceful. Ifa girl is not pretty she might almost 
as well vanish from the face of the earth—that is,” 
he explained, as he looked at the three sober, 
—, faces before him—‘“that is—er—unless— 
she is tolerably pretty, you know.” 


HOW HE TELLS TIME. 


“My father,” said the small boy to the woman 
who was calling on his mother, “is a great man. 
He knows what time it is without even looking at 
his watch.” 


“What do you mean, Tommy ?” asked the visitor. 
“Oh, when I holler out and ask him what time it 


up. And when 1 ask him what time it is in the 
evening, he always says: ‘Time to go to bed, 
Tommy.’ ”—The Waterbury. 


‘“‘WHO are these Anarchist people?” asked Ethel. 
“Why, they want tty! he ay 8 a ese else has 
t, and they never wash theirselves,” returned 
ohnn h. see. They is the little boys 





een well fed and of full ; 


is in the mereing. he always says it’s time to get | 





oo I 
growed up!”—Home Visitor. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and r ded by many dentists. [Adv. 
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$5 compmation suits 


Instead of re- 
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Suit means Coat, | 
2 Pair of Pants 








WILDE’S 
‘ Double Breasted 
‘> Knickerbocker 


Suits 
for Boys, 4 to 15 
years. 


yj; WILDE’S 
i Double Breasted 
English 
ee 23 Reefer Suits 
for boys, ages 8 to 8 years, with wide collar, trimmed 
with braid. This is a beautiful little suit. 
Cc. O. D., subject to inspection, or send 

money in advance. You pay express to your place, we 

ay express on goods or money 1eturned. Money re- 
Riwaca if goods are not satisfactory. Send for samples of 
our Men’s $15.00 Suits. Send for new Spring Catalogue. 

Mention THE COMPANION. 


JAMES WILDE, Jr., & CO., 
N.E. Corner State and Madison Sts., CHICAGO. 


* Silver ‘Plate that Wears.’’ 
Get the Genuine 


1847 


Rogers Bros. 
Spoons, Forks, &c. 


There are many ‘‘ Rogers.” 
The mark 1847 identifies the 
old original quality of Rogers 
silver plate, famous the world 
over. Made only by 


Meriden 
Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Ct., New York, 208 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

If you cannot procure genuine 

1847 goods of your dealer, write 

us, and we will give necessary 














Webster’s International Dictionary. 


Successor of the Unabridged. 
A DICTIONARY OF 
English, Geography, Biog- 
raphy, Fiction. 


Standard of the U.S.Gov’t 
Printing Office, the U.S. Su- 
reme Court and of nearly all 
he school-books. 
It should be in every 
household in the land. 


Send for free pamphlet to 
the publishers, 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

















information. 
TELEPHONE §S | 
Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual | 


deseribing construction and operation of Te.ephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and material | 
required. J, H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N.Y. | 


HIGHEST AWARD 
2] WORLD'S PAIR. C) 


Fg ISTHE ‘ LL 
weed BEST SUITED T° we 
For CONDITIONS “DIGESTIVE! -~cy 
Dyspeptic,Delicate, Infirm and 


AGED PERSONS 


Tue SAFEST Foop,, 
THE SICK ROOM For 


INVALIDS 


(> _4"2 CONVALESCENTS * 1 
puRE ‘ous: ——JShING 
a pec your —) 


rFroopD 


NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS,°° 


CHILDREN 


4mPERIAL Gran, 


“—11S SOLD By 
‘| DRUGGISTS. & 


JoHn Carte & Sons, NEw York. 
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School Children’s ~ 
| UNCHES 


are difficult to prepare because 
after a time there is a lack of 
variety, and the same lunch 
day after day is tiresome and 
tasteless. From a single 
Can of Underwood’s 


Deviled Ham 


you can make many of those 
very delicious sandwiches 
which always please a child’s 
taste. This brand, 


Distinguished by the Trade-Mark of the Red Devil, 


is unequalled in quality. It is always ready for immediate use, requiring 
no preparation. Just the thing in a case of emergency. 

For sale by best Grocers everywhere. Small can by mail 15 cents. 
WM. UNDERWOOD & CO., - = _ Boston, Mass. 
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SPRING and SUMMER 


“Nox=’em=All”’ 
COMBINATION 


$500 SUIT $500 


For Boys from 3 to 16 years of age. 
Pants Double-Seated, Double-Kneed. 
Seat and Inside Leg Seams Stayed. 





566606 
0 











Combination means Suit, extra Pants and Cap to 
match. We have not reduced the price but have greatly 
improved the quality and make. 

Only Strictly All-Wool Materials Used. 
#5.00, sent C. O. D., subject to inspection. If ordered 
prepaid send $5.50. 

This cut is an exact reproduction from a photograph, showing an 
actual ** Nox-’em-All” Combination Suit as it looks on a Boston boy. 


Full Line of Men's and Boys’ Clothing. Spring Catalogue sent on application. 
NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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“ They are marvels of beauty and superior to any 
Foreign productions of Wall Papers in the market.” 


$1,000 in Prizes 


been awarded by us for Wall Paper 
rom the goo patterns submitted in the 


Art Interchange Says: 


Alfred Peats 
Prize | 
Wall Papers 


Can be purchased ONLY of us or our Agents. 


To any one sending us a de- 
scription of different rooms for 
ich Wall Paper is needed we 
Free will send Samples Free together 

with our Guide, “‘How to 

Paper and Economy in Home Decoration.” 
State height of the rooms, and color effect desired. 


x 

has _recentl 
Designs. 
competition we have selected the best eight of those 
most practical for home decoration. € now offer 
these Prize ~~ ¥ at the lowest prices, 15 cents 

to go cents a roll. 

In addition to these patterns we have One 
Million rolls of Wall Paper for Parlors, Halls, 
Bedrooms, Offices, Churches and Public Buildings, 
¢4rom 3 cents a roll up. 

; 
. 





AGENTS MAKE MONEY by selling our Wall 
—- If you have time to sell our Prize Designs 
and others, we will send you our Agent’s Sample 
Books on receipt of $1.00 with 
it will pay you a good profit for t 


¥ 
3 
2 
a 


our reference, and 
effort you make. 


Senp To NEAREST ADDRESS. 


ALFRED PEATS. 


[AARP PRR ee wre 


Sick Headache 
aa Constipation 


are quickly and pleasantly cured by 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


The most valuable family remedy for 


Disordered Stomach and Impaired Digestion. 


50 cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 


TARRANT & CompPANy, Chemists, NEw YorK. 


41, 43 West rath Street, 136, 138 West Madison St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











. Do you realize the Continual Enjoyment in riding a 


Crescent ‘Bic ycle ? 
tion of every part of the machine, which makes the ‘Crescent’? the 


First 
4 easiest-running, most durable and most satisfactory Bicycle of the 


‘ day —and the wheel having the Largest Sales on this continent. The American 
people have appropriated the Crescent Bicycles as the best product of the Bicycle 
Manufactory; they give satisfaction every time. 






Our 1895 MODELS are in improvements —in the perfec- 






























and Boys make the best and most 
on the market. 


Our Seven Models for Ladies and Girls, Men 
complete line of Bicycles 


> Men’s Youths’ Boys’ 
» and $75 and $45 O and $40 
Ladies’, Misses’, Girls’, 


» 

) CRESCENT SCORCHER, 20 Ibs., $90. 

‘ Send for our Handsome 18965 Catalogue. 

Factory, Chicago, ll. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. Eastern Branch, 35 Barclay St., N. Y. 














A“CyauTave Rocver” Beene Pree, 


BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. Tue SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


On a“ Cg avrsCO yp APATER FREE, 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 
FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 8% INCHES; WEIGHT,30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 


OR al Chautavgu sy esk FRE "with A ComBiNaTiON 





“Box oF 
o ” 
Sweet Home” Soap. 
DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 5 FEET HIGH, 
FEET WIDE, 10/2 INCHES DEEP. THe LAUNDRY AND ToILeT PS, BORAXINE” AND 
gaieing Toier ARTICLES, 2010.00) %, WOULD . 
T ------ $10. ¥ L FOR $ ° 
Ermer PREMIUM, wont ar nevran, 10.00 ‘ou Get A 10.00 WE WILL 
SEO BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS? TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, You CAN REMIT $10.00 
F NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. (See ComPANION October 25th and November 29th.) 
OTE.—We have examined the goods and premiums, as described above, and know they will 
give satisfaction. We know the management of the Comgeny, have personesy visited their large establish- 
ment in Buffalo, have purchased and used the goods, and gladly say everything is as represented.—Zpworth 


Herald, Chicago. THe Lanxin Soap Mre.@- Burravo, iy. 


When ordering be sure to mention THE COMPANION. 












Our large 24-page catalogue of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos, containing 
16 pages. first-class Organ, 


warranted 25 years, 
with stool and book, $25 00 
o 
Shipped on 15 Days’ Trial. 
As an advertisement, we will 


sell the first Piano $169 00 
e 





of our make in 
a place for only 
Stool, Book and Cover Free. 


Regular Price, $350.00. 


‘ 
( 
\ We are the manufacturers and 
® in buying of us you save all the 
middliemen’s profits. 


n Co., P. 0. Box | 


$169 00 ee 
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Are Warranted ES 


the highest of all high-grade machines built in the world, regardless of price. 
Our facilities are the best in the world for the production of the finest possible 
results. Every machine fully guaranteed. ; - 


21 Lbs. SCORCHER, $85.00. LADIES’, 23 Lbs., $75.00. Catalogue Free. 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, - - Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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Accidental Discharge Impossible : 
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. There Must 
Be Shooting 


You Shoot First 


A revolver may be necessary but once in your life, but 
that once is of vital importance. ‘lhe best revolver is none too good 
then. You want something you can depend on—you want a Smith & Wesson. 
Send Stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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while using the Smith & Wesson 
Hammerless Safety Revolvers. 
They are so constructed that 
they require for their op- 
eration sufficient grasp 
and strength to ren- 
der them perfectly 
harmless in the 

. hands 
> child. 
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Victor 
Bicycles 
WIN ! 











If You Ride, Why Not Ride the Best? 





Overman Wheel Company 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Detroit. Denver. 
Pacific Coast: San Francisco. bos Angeles. Portland. 


